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Peaceful Change 


WORLD COMMUNITY OF OPEN SOCIETIES 
By CHRISTIAN A. HERTER, Secretary of State, United States 
Delivered before the General Assembly, United Nations, New York City, September 17, 1959 


the General Assembly, I would like to take this 

opportunity to extend my warm congratulations to 
Dr. Belaunde on his election as President of the Fourteenth 
General Assembly. Over the years he has served the United 
Nations with great devotion and ability. I am sure he will 
guide the deliberations of this Assembly to a successful 
conclusion. 


M.- PRESIDENT, Secretary General, and Members of 


L 


This, my first appearance before the General Assembly, 
gives me a welcome opportunity to express my strong belief 
and firm faith in the United Nations. 

There is a special personal satisfaction to me in being 
here for this purpose today. 

A littie over forty years ago I served on the staff of a 
distinguished American President, Woodrow Wilson, when 
he went to France to negotiate what we then hoped would 
be an enduring peace. President Wilson held strong convic- 
tions concerning the need for an effective international 
organization to provide means for nations of the world to 
work together to solve their common problems. 

Twenty years ago this month the structure of peace that 
he had helped to build collapsed in war. 

In the backwash of World War II, however, man continued 
his quest for peace through international organization. The 
states subscribing to the United Nations Charter at San 
Francisco in 1945 sought to build a new and more effective 
instrument for this purpose. 

This meeting is one more step in our continuing effort to 
strengthen that Organization and to fulfill its goals. 

If all of us devote ourselves faithfully to this task, and thus 
carry out the obligations of the Charter, I believe that we 
can achieve the peaceful world which people everywhere 
earnestly desire. 


Il. PEACEFUL CHANGE 


To do this, we must deal with a major problem that the 
League of Nations did not master and that the United Nations 
has mot yet been able fully to resolve: that of preventing 
change through the use of aggressive force, while devising 
processes to accomplish needed and constructive change 
through peaceful means. 

The United States accepts the principle of change. Our 
history, as evidenced by the recent admission of Alaska and 
Hawaii to the Union, proves the capacity of our system of 
government to meet and adjust to change. 

But the way in which change comes about is of overriding 
importance in the nuclear age. 

Attempts to change the international situation through 
force could destroy us all. Total unclear war has now become, 
quite literally, a suicidal enterprise. Peaceful progress, on the 
other hand, could open up new vistas for all mankind. 

The United Nations itself is one of the major instruments 
both for deterring force and for accomplishing peaceful 
change. 


The United Nations helped to resist force when aggression 
threatened the Republic of Korea. It helps to deter force 
through its effort to create stand-by arrangements, which could 
enable national contingents to be brought together quickly 
in meeting any future need for a United Nations force. We 
hope that members will respond positively to the Secretary 
General's efforts in this regard. 

The United Nations assists peaceful change through fact- 
finding and conciliation processes, which can help to prevent 
disputes from exploding into wider conflict. 

The United States stands ready to work peacefully, within 
the framework of the Charter, with all states which share our 
objectives of ensuring peaceful progress. 


Ill. THE PAST YEAR 


The past year has seen continued movement toward this 
goal of peaceful change, on the one hand, and renewed threats 
of violence which would impede its fulfillment, on the other. 

Progress has been encouraging, in comparison with the 
situation existing at this time a year ago, in five major areas. 

In the Middle East, a period of relative quiet prevails. This 
is in sharp contrast to the crisis of a year ago, when the 
Assembly had to take important emergency measures. The 
enlightened actions of the states in the area during the past 
year have helped to improve the situation. The agencies of 


the United Nations and the outstariding leadership and diplo- - 


macy of the Secretary-General have also contributed signifi- 
cantly to the lessening of tensions and the development of 
greater stability. 

We regard these trends as a hopeful portent that further 
progress can be made on the problems which still confront 
this area. 

The future welfare of the Palestine refugees is one such 
problem. It will be an important item for consideration at 
this Assembly. Progress toward a satisfactory solution of this 
tragic problem is important not only to the human beings 
directly involved but also to continued peace and stability in 
the area as a whole. 

Another problem in this area has arisen with regard to 
passage through the Suez Canal. The United States continues to 
support the principle of freedom of passage, as endorsed by the 
United Nations. We are confident that, if those immediately 
concerned seek to reconcile their differences in a spirit of 
mutual accommodation, progress can be made toward a solu- 
tion. 

Africa is an area where there has also been steady forward 
movement. Four new African states are to achieve inde- 
pendence in the coming year. Progress toward self-government 
is a development which the United States welcomes, in 
accordance with its historic policy that all peoples should have 
independence who desire it and are able to undertake its 
responsibilities. 

Political advancement in the non-self-governing and trust 
territories of Africa is a tribute to che imagination, good will, 
and skill of the peoples of those territories and of the powers 
that administer them. It is also a tribute to the encouragement 
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and assistance given by the United Nations and the Specialized 
Agencies to the advancement of these territories. 

In Europe, the North Atlantic Treaty Organization has 
continued to grow in peaceful power during the last year. 
It now represents an even more formidable bulwark of peace 
in support of the principles of the Charter. President Eisen- 
hower’s recent visit to the NATO area has produced new 
evidence of the unity, strength and purpose of the Atlantic 
Community. 

We welcome particularly the progress that has been made 
during the past year toward a just solution of the Cyprus 
problem, which directly concerns three of the NATO coun- 
tries. These countries and the people of Cyprus are to be 
congratulated on this progress. 

In Latin America, important steps have been taken in the 
last year to strengthen the peace machinery of the Organization 
of American States. The recent conference of the Foreign 
Ministers of the American Republics in Santiago is an en- 
couraging example of how a regional organization can com- 
plement the work of the United Nations. It clearly demon- 
strated the determination of the American Republics to 
maintain peace in the hemisphere through common action 
on problems creating international tensions. 

The Far East has also seen continued progress during the 
past year in promoting domestic welfare and in strengthening 
security. War-torn economies have been, for the most part, 
rebuilt and the foundations laid for further progress. 

We regret that the Republics of Korea and Viet-Nam 
are still excluded by the veto of one power from United 
Nations membership, although both have been found fully 
qualified by the General Assembly. 

The member countries of the Southeast Asia Treaty Organ- 
ization have carried forward their programs for economic, 
social and cultural advancement. SEATO also plays a vital 
role in the collective defense of the area and is now carefully 
watching events in Laos. 

Side by side with these encouraging developments, which 
augur well for peaceful and constructive change, events in 
the past year have underlined the continuing danger posed by 
attempts to mold the international situation through the 
threat or use of force. 

Most recently, the freedom and independence of LAOS 
have been threatened by forces from outside its borders. The 
Security Council subcommittee is now in Laos. We hope that 
it will not only succeed in collecting the facts, but also by its 
presence contribute to easing a potentially dangerous situation. 

In this circumstance, there is no need for a Conference as 
proposed by the USSR. Such a conference would be disrup- 
tive and would ignore the authority of the United Nations. 

The recent action of the Security Council demonstrates 
the ability of the United Nations to act quickly in a case 
involving possible efforts to subvert the freedom and under- 
mine the security of a member state. 

The United States is pledged under the Charter to resist 
aggression. It will fulfill this pledge without equivocation. 
We will support the Royal Lao government in its own efforts 
to preserve independence. 

In Tibet, we ate confronted by the revolting spectacle of 
the brutal Chinese Communist repression of the fundamental 
human rights of the Tibetans. The Dalai Lama under threat 
of force was driven from his country. From his exile in 
India, he has told the world a tragic story of persecution, 
of forced labor, of deportation, of executions in such numbers 
as to threaten the survival of the Tibetan people. Yet the 
Tibetans’ only crime was their desire to live in peace and 
freedom. This is a matter which is of deep concern to the 
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United Nations. Certainly this Organization must speak out 
in clear terms in the face of such events. 

In the Tatwan Strait area, where last year at this time we 
were seriously concerned by the military action of the Chinese 
Communists, Communist China has continued its sporadic 
campaign of military harassment. Despite months of nego- 
tiations, it refuses to renounce the use of force. 

In Korea, the Chinese Communist regime continues to 
reject the principles for unification that would assure the free- 
dom and independence of a united Korea. It has flouted the 
terms of the armistice in Korea. It still stands condemned as 
ar aggressor. 

In supporting efforts to subvert the will of the free people 
of Laos, in attempting to exterminate the people of Tibet, 
and in its incursions into India, the Chinese Communist 
regime has demonstrated more clearly in the past year than 
at any time since its aggression in Korea its complete unfit- 
ness to be admitted to this Organization. We are confident 
that the members of this Assembly will continue to resist 
efforts to obtain China’s seat in the United Nations for 
the Communist regime. 

That seat is honorably occupied by the representative of 
the Republic of China, a charter member of this Organization. 
That Republic has given renewed evidence of its continuing 
dedication to the principles of this Organization in the past 
year by its historic declaration that it would rely primarily 
upon peaceful principles and not upon force to secure the 
freeing of the mainland. 

Hungary is another area where the effects of the threat and 
use of violence are manifest. The tyrannical rule which was 
imposed on that unhappy country by the ruthless use of 
outside force still obtains. Every effort of Sir Leslie Munro, 
the Assembly's Special Representative, to investigate the 
situation first hand has been rebuffed by the puppet Hungari- 
an regime, which Soviet troops imposed and now maintain. 
The continued, deliberate defiance by Hungry of this Organ- 
ization augurs ill for our continuing efforts to secure inter- 
national peace and security. 

These events of the past year must be viewed in perspec- 
tive. The progress that has been achieved testifies to the 
opportunities which lie ahead. Continuing threats of force 
and violence underline the dangers which still confront us. 

To avert these dangers and fulfill those opportunities, we 
must seek to promote peaceful change which will lay the 
basis for a just and lasting peace. We must seek such change 
in political, military, economic and other fields. 


IV. POLITICAL CHANGE: GERMANY AND BERLIN 

We will always negotiate with other states to achieve 
peaceful political change which derives from the freely given 
consent of the peoples concerned. 

I speak of the approach of the United States to the Geneva 
negotiations on Germany and Berlin which reflected this 
philosophy in concrete terms. 

I spent ten long weeks in Geneva with the Foreign Min- 
isters of France, the United Kingdom and the USSR in seeking 
agreement on the problem of a divided Germany and a divided 
Berlin. 

The Geneva conference met against the backdrop of a 
potential crisis over Berlin. This had been artificially precip- 
itated by a Soviet threat to take unilateral action against West 
Berlin. It was only after this threat had been withdrawn that 
the Western Powers agreed to negotiate in the interests of 
peaceful change. 

The governments of France, the United Kingdom and the 
United States had as their purpose at Geneva to secure the 








reunification of Germany in freedom. Such peaceful change 
would have solved the Berlin question on a lasting basis 
by restoring Berlin to its rightful place as the capital of a 
united Germany. 

To this end, the Western Powers put forward a com- 
prehensive Western Peace Plan. That Plan was designed to 
achieve the reunification of Germany according to the will 
of the German people and on a basis which took into account 
the expressed concerns of the Soviet Union. 

The Western Peace Plan was a phased plan which provided 
time for a mixed German committee to draft an electoral 
law and to work out proposals for increased technical con- 
tacts between the two parts of Germany and for freedom of 
movement and respect for human rights throughout all of 
Germany. While this process went on, there would be related 
preliminary steps for the exchange of military information, 
for the limitation of over-all strength of the forces of the 
Four Powers, and for measures of inspection against surprise 
attack. 

In the next phase, safeguarded elections for an all-German 
Assembly would be held. This all-German Assembly would 
draft a constitution on the basis of which an all-German 
government would be formed. That government would then be 
responsible for negotiating an all-German peace treaty. 

In this phase, further disarmament and security measures 
were contemplated, including the establishment of a zone on 
either side of a line to be mutually determined in which 
there would be agreed ceilings for the indigenous and non- 
indigenous forces. 

Moreover, if the all-German government decided to adhere 
either to NATO or the Warsaw Pact, additional security 
arrangements were to be made. These would contemplate 
special measures regulating the disposition of forces in the 
area closest to the eastern frontier of a united Germany. They 
would provide for agreements between the Four Powers and 
other European countries about joint reaction against aggres- 
sion. 

Unhappily—and I use the word advisedly—the Soviet 
Foreign Minister rejected the Western Peace Plan out of 
hand. He seemed disinterested in studying this carefully de- 
vised program, to which the Western governments had 
devoted many months of preparation. 

The conference then turned to the question of how to 
arrive at a modus vivendi on Berlin which would ease the 
tensions that the Soviet Union itself had created. 

For this purpose the Western Powers made many proposals. 
All of them seemed to meet aspects of the problem concerning 
which the Soviets complained. None jeopardized the freedom 
and the security of the people of West Berlin. 

What we must never forget is that the problem of West 
Berlin is not really a legal problem or an abstract case history 
in political science. It is a matter of the lives and freedom 
and happiness of these more than two million people who 
live in West Berlin—people who have shown by their cour- 
age and the fruits of their labor the blessings that freedom 
brings. 

These people are surrounded by territory and forces under 
the control of an unfriendly regime. They rely on the presence 
of the token contingents of American, British and French 
troops for their security. 

The long drawn out discussion of this problem of Berlin 
resulted in no agreement. The negotiations did, however, 
usefully isolate the areas of possible agreement. 

This is why the Foreign Ministers of France, the United 
Kingdom and the United States have some hope that a 
resumed Foreign Ministers Conference can agree on arrange- 
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ments for Berlin which would safeguazd the future of the 
West Berliners. 

Through their dedication to this continuing negotiation, 
the Western Powers evidence their support for the process 
of peaceful change in the political field. 


V. MILITARY \HANGE: ARMS LIMITATION AND CONTROL 


Acceptance of this process would be of at least equal 
importance in the military field. 

Perhaps the greatest contribution that could be made to 
peaceful change would be for the powers to move from 
reliance on unlimited arms competitica to reliance on safe- 
guarded agreements as a means of preserving national security. 

During the past year, there have been both promising and 
disappointing developments with respect to our efforts in 
this field, which are of such critical importance to the future 
of all mankind. 

The United States took the initiative in proposing a tech- 
nical conference on measures to guard against surprise attack. 
While, the problems are understood mire clearly as a result, 
we regret that little progress was mace in this conference. 

The United States and United Kingdom continued the 
negotiations begun a year ago with the USSR for an agree- 
ment on the discontinuance of nucleat weapons testing. 

There is some progress to report. The Three Powers have 
agreed on a number of details which would have to be a part 
of a full accord, and technical agreernent has been recently 
reached on the means of detecting and identifying nuclear 
explosives at high altitudes and in outer space. 

However, there are still three centra! issues on which agree- 
ment has not been achieved. They al' relate to effective in- 
spection, which remains the key to agreement. 

First, there is the problem of staffing control posts—‘the 
listening posts” that would be established to register data 
which might indicate an unauthorized nuclear explosion. 

The Soviet Union has insisted that a major portion of the 
personnel at each control post must be from the host country, 
a form of “self-inspection” which we cannot accept. 

The United States and the United Kingdom have proposed 
that all technical and supervisory positions at each post be 
staffed on the basis of 1/3 US or UK specialists, 1/3 Soviet 
specialists, and 1/3 specialists from countries other than these 
three. This would allow for reasonable host country repre- 
sentation. Ir would be a genuinely international staffing pat- 
tern in which all countries could have confidence. Finally, 
it would provide a role for other members of the United 
Nations who have a deep interest in assuring a successfully 
operating system. 

The; second key control issue is the matter of on-site 
inspections required to identify suspected underground ex- 
plosions. 

While the United States does not odject to placing a limit 
on these inspections, we believe that the number should be 
based on a scientific judgment, not or: political arguments. 

To assist in making this judgment, we have submitted 
scientific data bearing on the complex problem of detecting 
underground explosions and determiaing whether they are 
nuclear explosions or earthquakes. We remain convinced 
that this information should be considered, although the 
Soviet Union has thus far refused to do so. 

The third key issue in the negotiations is the veto. 

The Soviet Union wants the veto in one form or another. 
The United States firmly believes that any control system 
which could be frustrated in its day-to-day operations by the 
veto power would be worse than useless. It would create 
the illusion and not the reality of control. 
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These are the principal issues. It is clear that the points at 
issue are real. They cannot be ignored. 

We hope that these three issues can be resolved and that 
an agreement can be reached for a comprehensive test ban. 
We will pursue this approach with vigor, but there is another 
approach if the Soviets are not willing to agree to the neces- 
sary means of verification. 

On April 13 of this year President Eisenhower offered to 
Chairman Khrushchev to enter immediately into an agreement 
to ban tests within the atmosphere and under water, if the 
Soviet Union remained unwilling to accept effective safe- 
guards for a complete discontinuance of nuclear weapons 
tests. 

This would be only a first step toward the ultimate objective 
of a total ban. However, it would represent a very good start. 
It would also ease concern over levels of radioactivity. This 
offer still stands. 

In the meantime, President Eisenhower recently announced 
that the one year unilateral ban on tests which the United 
States voluntarily undertook last October would be continued 
to the end of this year. Our hope is that if we allow a rea- 
sonable extension of time for the negotiations to proceed, 
significant progress can be made. 

These are the principal deveiopments regarding a possible 
agreement on a comprehensive test ban. 

But the question of disarmament is much broader than 
suspension of nuclear testing. What we earnestly seek is the 
general limitation and control of armaments and armed forces. 
The degree to which we succeed may determine man’s future. 
There would be growing danger in an indefinite continuation 
of the arms race. We must use all of our imagination and in- 
genuity to devise a way of controlling this race, to prevent 
it from exploding into nuclear conflict. 

In an effort to renew disarmament negotiations, the United 
States and the United Kingdom and France have agreed with 
the Soviet Union, with which they share a major responsi- 
bility for reaching a solution on this problem, to resume dis- 
cussions on disarmament early next year. These four powers 
have invited a small group of other states to join them. 

The United States regards the coming negotiations as a 
major opportunity. We hope that the Soviet Government will 
view them with equal seriousness. Successful negotiations 
could not only open new avenues of progress toward limita- 
tioa and control of urmaments but also pave the way for 
settlement of other outstanding problems. 


VI. PEACEFUL USES OF OUTER SPACE 


Recognizing that progress in disarmament might be slow, 
however, the United States has urged that peaceful uses of 
outer space be considered as a separate step toward construc- 
tive change. 

Last year my distinguished predecessor, John Foster Dulles, 
proposed that the General Assembly take the first step toward 
establishing a framework for international co-operation in 
this field. The United States hoped then that it would prove 
possible for all Members to share in the benefits that seem 
certain to emerge from this challenging new frontier of 
human activity. 

Recent events have acimonstrated how rapidly this frontier 
is being crossed. The American “paddle-wheel,” Explorer VI, 
still circles the earth six weeks after its launching, sending 
messages back to earth with energy from the sun. We believe 
this development advances the day when nations of the world 
will be linked by a communications network extending to 
the heavens. 

The Soviet moon probe—certainly a very great accomplish- 
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ment—foreshadows the early extension of terrestrial problems 
out into the universe. 

It also warns us to speed up our efforts to obtain peace on 
earth. And it signals the pressing need to get on with inter- 
national arrangements to make a start on the regulation of 
man's activities away from his earthly home. 

In the early years after the development of atomic energy, 
the United States tried long and hard to interest the USSR 
in an international approach to harnessing this natural force 
of such great danger and promise to humanity. The USSR 
refused to cooperate, apparently believing that its late start 
in the atomic energy field would prejudice its national inter- 
ests if an international approach were adopted. The deadly 
arms race of the past decade stands as an ugly witness to the 
human tragedy of that Soviet non-cooperation. 

Now humanity is on the threshold of another and perhaps 
more fateful technological development—the penetration of 
outer space. Again the United States has called for an inter- 
national approach. This time surely the USSR cannot plead 
a lack of Soviet advancement in this technology. But we see 
little sign of any Soviet disposition to cooperate as yet. The 
Soviets have declined to participate in the work of the United 
Nations Committee this past year. 

Arguing that only the USSR and the United States were 
carrying on activities in the field of outer space, the Soviet 
Union contended that the Committee should be made up of 
an equal number of states from these “two sides.” This con- 
cept was rejected by the Assembly. The world is not divided 
into two “hostile camps,” as the Soviet Union maintains. 
The world is diverse. This concept is inherent in the United 
Nations. 

The United States believes that major committees of the 
United Nations should continue to reflect the principle of 
fair geographical representation. This principle derogates in 
no way from the relative contribution which those states with 
superior technical capacity can make. 

We hope that the Soviet Union will join in the cooperative 
efforts of the United Nations. There could be no more 
dramatic illustration of a spirit of cooperation in the world 
today as we stand at the threshold of the space age than 
for this Assembly to act unanimously in this field. This would 
be a major step forward in the process of peaceful change 


VII. ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL CHANGE 


Peaceful change in the economic and social field is also of 
key importance, if our purposes are to be fulfilled. 

The United Nations is contributing to soctal progress 
through its activities in such fields as health, refugee assistance, 
narcotics, and the Children’s Fund. 

Economic improvements can be promoted by healthy com- 
petitive trade, which helps assure greater enjoyment of the 
fruits of economic activity, and by continuing economic 
development. 

Last year Mr. Dulles proposed that the nations dedicate the 
year 1959 to taking stock of their current accomplishments 
in the field of economic development and to charting long- 
term courses of action. 

The United States has now taken the major steps which 
Secretary Dulles said that we would take in this field. 

First, the United States has vigorously pressed its develop- 
ment financing programs. The Congress has aippropriated ad- 
ditional funds for the Development Loan Fund. The flexibility 
possible in the administration of this Fund enhances its im- 
portance as a source of loans for less-developed countries. 

Second, the United States and other nations have doubled 
their subscriptions to the International Bank for Recon- 








struction and Development and have increased their sub- 
scriptions to the International Monetary Fund by 50 per cent 
in the past year. 

Third, the United States will propose to the forthcoming 
meeting of the Governors of the International Bank a reso- 
lution calling for definite steps toward the prompt establish- 
ment of an International Development Association. Such an 
organization will provide a new and effective means of 
financing in less developed countries sound high priority 
projects which cannot be adequately aided under existing 
criteria of the International Bank. 

Fourth, United States acceptanc. the Agreement for 
the Establishment of the Inter-Amer..an Development Bank 
has been approved by our Congress. Establishment of this 
institution will help to hasten the development of the coun- 
tries of the Western Hemisphere. 

Fifth, the United States continues and will continue, in 
cooperation with other member states, to give full support 
to existing organ: zations devoted to the extension of technical 
assistance. We are gratified that the newly established Special 
Fund has taken hold so quickly and begun its important 
operations. It is my strong hope that other Member Govern- 
ments will find it possible to increase their contribution to 
both the Expanded Program and the Special Fund in order 
that the initial goal of $100 million for both programs can 
be reached as soon as possible. 

In these and other ways, including the work of all of the 
Specialized Agencies, the United States dedicates its resources 
and energies to the only kind of world war that any of us can 
hope to win: war on poverty, on disease and on illiteracy. 

The fact that more than a billion and a half people of this 
world live in dire want poses a challenge to which we must 
respond. To try to escape this challenge would deny the 
common bond that joins all human beings regardless of race, 
sex, language or religion. 

Make no mistake about it: Wherever men despair of being 
able to meet their needs through peaceful means, there will 
be found «ie seeds of tyranny and conflict. If peaceful change 
is to be accomplished in the political and military field, it 
must also go forward at an increasing pace in the economic 


field. 


VIII. THE NEED FOR “OPEN SOCIETIES” 


There is one other avenue to peace and peaceful change 
which I would like to mention before I close, Mr. President. 
This avenue is to achieve that “world community of open 
societies” which President Eisenhower stressed at the 1958 
Emergency Session. This “openness” has long been a funda- 
mental characteristic of American society and of many other 
free societies. 

The achievement of “open societies” could make an im- 
portant contribution to peace. 

But it must be recognized that this goal cannot be fully 
achieved as long as governments and regimes disregard the 
basic principles of international conduct. Realizing this, we 
regret the need for maintaining safeguards in the interest of 
peace and stability. For example, the concept of “open 
societies” cannot be fully achieved as long as the Chinese 
Communist regime uses increased contacts to subvert and to 
undermine neighboring peoples and countries. 

Within a number of other countries, artificial barriers 
still exist to free, open and friendly communications. 

There are barriers of secrecy and of artificial restrictions. 


There is censorship of the printed and broadcast word. 
There is jamming of radio broadcasts from without, jam- 
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ming based on fear that uncensored information may inciden- 
tally enter. Let me say right here, however, how heartened we 
have been to note that Soviet jamming of the Voice of 
America ceased on September 15. We profoundly hope that 
this beneficial change may prove of long duration. 

There are rules which severely limit contact of nationals 
with foreign visitors or travel from one part of the country 
to another. 

Behind such barriers are bred images, false reports and 
false fears of imaginary enemies. These conditions feed 
upon themselves. They contribute to needless arming and 
counter-arming. They can give a powerful impetus to the 
spiral that leads toward war. So long as such barriers exist 
to the flow of news and information into a country, we 
cannot even begin to weave the fabric of lasting peace. 

Openness is particularly important in those countries pos- 
sessing great destructive power and which bear a great 
responsibility for peace. 

Today when we take stock of the situation, two impres- 
sions stand out. 

First, encouraging beginnings in breaking through these 
barriers have been made. 

Second, there are additional areas in which further removal 
of restrictions would be helpful to the cause of peace. 

Recent developments within the Soviet Union, despite 
their limited scope, provide a glimmer of hope that the 
Soviet Government may be willing to permit a freer exchange 
of ideas and information between its own people and other 
peoples. These developments permit the hope that the Soviet 
Government may now be prepared to go even further. They 
prompt me to repeat a proposal the United States put forward 
during the Special Assembly session last year—that the Soviet 
radio transmitters suspend their jamming sufficiently to permit 
the Soviet people to hear in full the proceedings of the 14th 
Session of the General Assembly now beginning. 


The debates in the Assembly are extremely useful in indicat- 
ing the numerous and diverse viewpoints which are held on 
a variety of international issues. Public knowledge of these 
viewpoints cannot be regarded as subversive to any govern- 
ment regardless of its structure or policies. 


IX. CONCLUSION 


We have thus sought and continue to seek peaceful change 
through many approaches. 

These efforts draw force and inspiration from work of the 
United Nations. Under its Charter, the United Nations is 
pledged to resist aggressive force. It can be the real catalyst 
in the process of constructive change. 

In assisting this process all members of the United Nations, 
large and small, have a voice. Bringing diverse viewpoints 
to bear, while respecting each others’ interests and viewpoints, 
the members of the United Nations are united in a common 
effort, in the words of the preamble of the Charter, “to save 
succeeding generations from the scourge of war, which twice 
in our life-time has brought untold sorrow to mankind,” and 
“to promote social progress and better standards of life in 
larger freedom.” 

The principles of the Charter directly reflect the precepts 
of all the great religions. Let us then proceed to the task 
of fulfilling these principles. In the words of Abraham Lincoln 

. . with firmness in the right, as God gives us to see ‘Ye 
right, let us strive on to finish the work we are in . . . to do 
all which may achieve and cherish a just and lasting peace . . .” 

The United States here rededicates itself to this noble 
effort to achieve peace and justice for all mankind. 
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The Tasks Of The United Nations 


SOVIET DECLARATION ON DISARMAMENT 
By NIKITA S. KHRUSHCHEV, Chairman of the Council of Ministers, Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 


Delivered before the General Assembly, United Nations, New York City, September 18, 1959 
(Interpretation from Russian) 


R. PRESIDENT, Esteemed Delegates, my visit to 

the United States at the invitation of President 

Dwight Eisenhower has coincided with the begin- 

ning of the session of the United Nations General Assembly. 

Permit me, first of all, to express sincere thanks to the Assem- 

bly representatives and to the Secretary-General for this 

opportunity to speak from the lofty platform of the United 

Nations. I appreciate this honour all the more in view of 

the fact that the Soviet Union is today submitting to the 

General Assembly highly important proposals on the most 

burning issue which agitates the peoples: the disarmament 
problem. 

History knows of no other international organization on 
which the peoples have pinned such hopes as the United 
Nations. Born at the grim time when the rumble of the last 
battles of the Second World War had not yet subsided and 
when the ruins of devastated towns and villages were still 
smoking, the United Nations, expressing the thoughts and 
aspirations of millions upon millions of long-suffering people, 
proclaimed it to be its main purpose to save succeeding 
generations from the scourge of war. Today the United 
Nations unites more than eighty States. Its ranks have been 
joined by many of the States which, in the past war, were in 
the camp hostile to those who laid the foundations of this 
Organization. 

More than fourteen years have elapsed since this internation- 
al forum was created. Nevertheless, the purpose for which the 
Organization was founded has still not been achieved. The 
peoples still live in constant anxiety about peace and their 
future. And how can they fail to feel this anxiety when 
military conflicts are flaring up first in one part of the world 
and then in another, and when human blood’ is still being 
shed? The clouds of a new war danger, which at times become 
storm clouds, loom over a world which has not yet forgotten 
the horrors of the Second World War. 

The tension in international relations cannot continue 
forever. Either it will reach the pitch at which there can be 
only one outrcome—war—or else, by joint efforts, the States 
will succeed in abolishing this tension in good time. The 
peoples expect the United Nations to redouble its efforts in 
the matter of creating an atmosphere of trust and mutual 
understanding between States and consolidating the general 
peace. 

In international affairs, in solving controversial problems, 
success is possible provided States concentrate not on what 
divides the present world but on what brings the States closer 
together. No social or political distinction, no differences in 
ideology or religious beliefs must prevent the Member 
States of the United Nations from reaching agreement on the 
main thing, that the principles of peaceful co-existence and 
friendly co-operation be observed by all States sacredly and 
unswervingly. If, on the other hand, differences and social 
distinctions are pushed to the fore, this is bound to doom to 
failure all our efforts to preserve peace. In the twentieth 
century it is impossible to undertake crusades, as the medieval 
fanatics did, to wipe out heretics with fire and sword, without 
running the risk of confronting humanity with the greatest 
calamity in its history. 


The United Nations is in itself the embodiment of the idea 
of peaceful co-operation berween States with different social 
and political systems. Just look at how many States belonging 
to different social systems, what a multitude of races and na- 
tionalities, what a diversity of outlooks and cultures are repre- 
sented in this very hall. 

Whenever there are different approaches among States to 
controversial problems, whenever there is a difference of 
views on the causes of present international tension, we should 
be prepared for the fact that overcoming these differences will 
require persistent efforts, restraint and wise statesmanship on 
the part of Governments. The time has come for the efforts 
of the United Nations in strengthening peace to be supple- 
mented by the efforts of the heads of government of all States, 
by the efforts of the broad masses of the people who support 
peace and security for the nations. Everything indicates that 
the time has come to usher in a period of international nego- 
tiations, conferences and meetings of statesmen in order that, 
one after another, the pressing international problems should 
find their solution. 

In order that the principles of peaceful coexistence should 
become completely established in relations between the States, 
it is necessary, in our Opinion, to put an end to the cold war. 
The peoples cannot permit the unnatural state of the cold 
war to continue any longer, just as they could not permit 
epidemics of the plague or of «’:olera to rage unchecked. 

What does ending the cold war mean, and what must be 
done to accomplish this? First of all, it is necessary to put 
an end to appeals or calls for war. There is no hiding the fact 
that belligerent speeches continue to be mide by certain 
nearsighted statesmen. Is it not time to put an end to the 
brandishing of arms and threats addressed to other States? 

The cold war is doubly dangerous because it is going on in 
conditions of an unbridled armaments race which, like an 
avalanche, is increasing suspicion and distrus: among States. 
Nor must it be forgotten that the cold war began and is pro- 
ceeding at a time when the aftermath of World War II has 
not yet been eliminated, when a peace treaty with Germany has 
not yet been concluded, and when an occupation regime is 
still maintained in the heart of Germany, in Berlin, on the 
territory of its Western sectors. Uliminating! this source of 
tension in the centre of Europe. in the potentially most dan- 
gerous area of the world where major armed forces of the 
opposing military alignments a close to each other, would 
furnish the key to improving ti entire international climate. 
We appeal to the Governmenis of the United States, Great 
Bri‘ain and France to make every effort to reach agreement on 
rea! steps toward achieving this goal. 

Who can deny the great importance of developing contacts 
between peoples in ending the cold war and improving the 
international climate. We are in favour of extending the prac- 
tice of nsutual visits by statesmen, as rvell as by representatives 
of political, business and social circ... for developing inter- 
national economic, cultural, scientific =.’ technical co-opera- 
tion. 

} would like to say that the United Nations will fulfil 
its noble mission far more successfully if it succeeds in remov- 
ing the elements of the cold war which often handicap its 
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activities. Surely it is the cold war that has produced the 
intolerable situation in which the People’s Republic of China, 
one of the biggest Powers of the world, has for many years 
been deprived of its lawful rights in the United Nations. It is 
inconceivable that anyone could earnestly think that a stable 
and reliable solution of major world problems can be achieved 
without the participation of the great People’s China, which 
is approaching its glorious tenth anniversary. 

Permit me to voice the following thoughts on this subject 
in all frankness. Everyone knows that when a person dies he 
is eventually buried. No matter how dearly beloved the 
deceased is, no matter how sad the parting with him, life 
compels everyone to face up to the realities. A coffin, a tomb 
or a mausoleum is made for the dead man and he is taken out 
of the premises of the living. This was so in ancient times and 
is so in our day. 

Why, then, must China be represented in the United 
Nations by the corpse of reactionary China—that is, by the 
Chiang Kai-shek clique? We consider that it is high time 
that the United Nations, too, acted the way in which all 
nations, all peoples, deal with a corpse; that is, carry it out, 
so that a real representative, a genuine representative of the 
Chinese people may take his rightful seat in the United 
Nations. 

After all, China is by no means Taiwan. Taiwan is only 
a small island, a province; that is, a small part of a great 
State, China. China is the Chinese Peoples Republic, which 
for ten years now has been developing at a swift pace, which 
has its own strong Government recognized by the entire 
Chinese people, and legislative bodies elected by the entire 
people of China. China is a great State, whose capital is 
Peking. Sooner or later Taiwan, as an inalienable part of 
the sovereign Chinese State, will be united with the whole 
of Peoples China; that is, the rule of the Government of the 
Peoples Republic of China will be extended to this island. 
And the sooner this is done the better. 

The restoration of the lawful rights of Peoples China would 
not only greatly enhance the prestige and authority of the 
United Nations, but would also be a notable contribution to 
improving the international climate generally and restoring 
health to it. 

I would like to express the hope that the United Nations 
will find the strength to get rid of all the sediment of the 
“cold war” and will become a really universal organ of inter- 
national co-operation working effectively for the cause of 
peace throughout the world. 

It may, however, be asked: the abolition of the “cold war,” 
the strengthening of peace and the peaceful coexistence of 
States are, of course, supremely noble and attractive goals, 
but are they attainable? are they realistic? Can we even now, 
in present conditions, place the relations between States on 
a new basis? 

From this platform I resolutely declare that the Soviet 
Government considers the achievement of these goals not 
only urgent, but also quite realistic. The Soviet Union is 
convinced that the necessary conditions are now at hand for 
a radical change for the better in international relations, for 
the complete abolition of the “cold war” in the interests of 
the whole of humanity. 

Let us consider, if only briefly, the most important events 
of the past few months relevant to the problem of reducing 
international tension. 

The convocation, in May 1959, of the Foreign Ministers 
Conference in Geneva, in which full-fledged representatives 
of both German States took part for the first time, was in 
itself an expression of the new spirit in international relations, 
the spirit of realism and mutual understanding. The results 
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achieved in Geneva were, of course, not such as to be con- 
sidered sufficient for the practical solution of international 
problems which are ripe for solution and which brook no 
delay. But it is a good thing that the detailed and frank dis- 
cussion of the problems on the agenda of the Geneva Con- 
ference made it possible—as was stated in the final com- 
muniqué of the Conference—to bring closer the positions 
of the sides on a number of points. In this way a fairly good 
foundation was laid for further negotiations, which can lead 
to agreement on the problems that remain outstanding. 

Ic is especially heartening that important steps have been 
taken to develop Soviet-American relations. Scarcely anyone 
has any doubt about the fact that the evolution of the inter- 
national situation as a whole depends in many respects on 
how the relations between the United States and the Soviet 
Union, the two strongest powers in the world, develop. That 
is precisely the reason why the very first sprout of something 
new which appeared lately in Soviet-American relations is 
meeting with most sincere approval all over the world. The 
ice in Soviet-American relations has undoubtedly begun to 
break up, and we are sincerely glad of this. 

The exchange of visits between the heads of government 
of the USSR and the United States can be a milestone in the 
sequence of events in ensuring an improvement in Soviet- 
American relations. We have had, and will continue to have, 
exchanges of opinion with the President of the United States 
on problems of Soviet-American relations and on pressing 
international problems. We trust that Mr. Eisenhower wishes 
to contribute to removing tensions in the relations between 
States. 

At one of his news conferences the President of the United 
States expressed a readiness to conduct realistic negotiations 
with the Soviet Union concerning a reasonable and reciprocally 
guaranteed plan of general disarmament or disarmament in 
the field of special types of weapons, to make a real beginning 
in solving the problems of a divided Germany and in various 
other ways to help reduce tension in the world. Permit me 
to express the hope that our exchange of views with President 
Eisenhower will be a fruitful one. 

We belong to those who hope that the exchange of visits 
between the leading statesmen of the United States and the 
USSR and the forthcoming meetings and conversations will 
help to pave a direct road to the complete ending of the “cold 
war,” provided, of course, there is a mutual desire to achieve 
this goal. That is how we regard our visit to the United States 
of America and the forthcoming visit of President Eisen- 
hower to the Soviet Union. 

Many other facts may also be adduced which are typical 
of the new favourable trends in world affairs. 

Signs that relations between States are becoming warmer 
are not, of course, a result of accidental favourable circum- 
stances. The world, we think, is genuinely entering a new 
phase of international relations. The grim years of the “cold 
war” could not pass without a trace for anyone. The ordinary 
people and political leaders in various countries have done 
much thinking and have done a good deal of learning. Every- 
where the forces actively supporting peace and friendly rela- 
tions between the nations have grown immeasurably stronger. 

It would, of course, be unjustified optimism to assert that 
the atmosphere of distrust and suspicion in the relations 
between States has already receded into the past, that peace 
on earth is already secured and that no further persistent 
efforts on the part of States are required any longer. Unfortu- 
nately, this is far from being so as yet. Circles hampering the 
relaxation of international relations and sowing the seeds of 
new conflicts are still active and influential in many countries. 
These people support the old and the departing, the obsoles- 
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cent; they cling to the heritage of the “cold war.” 

But the course of events, especially of late, shows that 
attempts to hinder a relaxation of international tension, to 
put spokes in the wheel, can only lead to the discomfiture of 
those who refuse to give up such attempts, because the peoples 
will not support them. 

We live at a time when mankind is marching ahead with 
giant strides, and we are witnessing not only the swift 
development of industry, science and technology, but also 
rapid changes in the political appearance of large areas of the 
world. Once-backward peoples are freeing themselves from 
colonial dependence, and new independent States are arising 
in the place of former colonies and semi-colonies. Permit me 
warmly to greet, from the bottom of my heart, the representa- 
tives of those States who are present in this hall. 

At the same time it must be acknowledged that not all 
of the peoples who have the right to be represented in the 
United Nations have their representatives here as yet. The 
Soviet Union, like all freedom-loving nations, warmly wishes 
success to the peoples who are still in a state of colonial 
bondage but who are fighting resolutely for their national 
liberation from colonial oppression. 

The last strongholds of the moribund colonial system are 
crumbling away, and crumbling away for good, and this is 
one of the most significant factors of our time. Take a look 
at the map of Asia and Africa and you shall see the spectacle 
of hundreds of millions of people freeing themselves from 
centuries-old oppression by foreigners, freeing themselves from 
foreign exploitation. 

Fucure generations will give a high estimate to the exploits 
of those who are leading the struggle for the independence 
of India and Indonesia, the United Arab Republic and Iraq, 
Ghana, Guinea and other States, just as the people and citizens 
of the United States today revere the memory of George 
Washington and Thomas Jefferson, who led the American 
people in their struggle for independence. 

I deem it necessary to state here from the rostrum of the 
United Nations Organization that the Soviet Union has the 
most sincere sympathy and the most profound understanding 
for all the peoples who on different continents are upholding 
their freedom and national independence. It is my opinion 
that this position of ours fully accords with the principles 
of the United Nations Charter predicated on the recognition 
of the peoples’ right to free and independent existence and 
development. 

Who but the United Nations should be the first to extend 
a helping hand to the newly-liberated nations, to ensure their 
inalienable right to be masters of their own destiny and to 
shape their lives and their destinies without any pressure or 
encroachments from without? And is it not the duty of the 
United Nations to contribute to the utmost to the economic 
advancement of the new States which are rising from the 
ruins of the colonial system, to help them speedily to develop 
their national economies? This can be achieved only by the 
provision of large-scale economic assistance without any 
political or other strings attached. This precisely is the Soviet 
Union’s position in the question of economic aid which we 
are rendering and intend to continue to render to many States. 
It seems to us that this position fully accords with the prin- 
ciples of the United Nations Charter. 

The Soviet Union would also be prepared to join with 
other Powers in rendering economic assistance to the so-called 
under-developed countries by using a part of the resources 
that would be made available in the Soviet Union and in other 
countries by the conclusion of an international agreement on 
disarmament and the reduction of military budgets. We have 
already stated our readiness to assume such an undertaking, 


and I am empowered by my Government to say this again 
frorn the rostrum of the General Assembly. 

There is another highly important source which, in our 
opiaion, should be drawn upon extensively to provide aid to 
the economically under-developed countries. The peoples of 
many of these countries have won political independence, but 
they are still cruelly exploited by foreigners economically. 
Their oil and other natural resources are being plundered; 
they are being taken out of their countries for almost nothing 
in <eturn, even while they yield huge profits to the foreign 
exploiters. 

In common with the representatives of many other States, 
we consider that in the question of economic aid it would 
not do to place on the same footing those who do not take 
part and have never iaken part and never took part in the 
past in the exploitation of former colonial countries, and 
those who continue without any qualms to sap the natural 
wealth of under-developed countries. It would be legitimate 
and just for the foreign exploiters to return if only a part of 
the riches which they have accumulated by exploiting the 
oppressed nations so that this wealth returned in the form 
of aid to the under-developed countries were used for the 
development of their economy and culture, for raising the 
living standards of the peoples of these countries. 

The Soviet Union has rendered and will continue to render 
genuine, selfless assistance to the under-developed countries. 
We shall not be found wanting. 

How preposterous are the various artificial obstacles to the 
development of full blooded all-around comprehensive inter- 
national trade in our time. The entire system of discrimination 
in trade has long been begging for being interred and without 
any honours. 

You well know that the Soviet Union has consistently 
advocated the greatest possible development of international 
trade on the basis of equality and mutual advantage. It is our 
deep conviction that trade provides a good foundation for 
the successful development of peaceful co-operation between 
the States and the strengthening of mutual confidence between 
the nations. We consider that this position fully conforms 
with the United Nations Charter which commits the Member 
States to the devélopment of friendly relations among the 
nations on the basis of respect for the principle of the equality 
and self-determination of the peoples. 

We, all of us, are faced with many outstanding international 
problems. Not all of them are equally important as to their 
significance or urgency. Some of them concern the relations 
between individual countries; others affect the interests of 
the peoples of several countries and continents. But there is 
one problem whose solution is awaited with hope by the 
peoples of all countries, big and small, irrespective of their 
social system and way of life. This is the problem of disarma- 
ment. Whether a correct solution will be found to that prob- 
lem will determine to a great extent whether mankind will 
proceed to war with its disastrous comsequences or whether 
the cause of peace will prevail. The peoples are thirsting for 
peace; they want to live without fear for their future for 
their destinies, without fear of losing their loved ones in the 
conflagration of a new war. 

For centuries the peoples dreamed of getting rid of the 
destructive means of warfare. The best minds of mankind, 
the greatest public leaders and statesmen, parties having the 
closest ties with the working people as well, upheld the 
demand for disarmament and advanced and upheld this notion. 
But, instead of disarmament, the world for many decades has 
been shaken by the armaments fever. 

Who can honestly say that the arms race has helped to 
solve a single, even the simplest, international problem? On 
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the contrary, the arms race only complicates and further em- 
broils the solution of issues in dispute. 

Never before in the history of mankind has the arms race 
been conducted at such a pace and been fraught with such 
dangers as today, the age of the atom, of electronics and of 
the conquest of cosmic space. 

Only recently rapid-fire automatic weapons, tanks, long- 
range artillery and aerial bombs were regarded as the most 
terrible, the most powerful means of annihilation of human 
beings. But can they stand any comparison with the weapons 
available today? We have reached a stage where it is difficult 
to find a weapon more powerful than the hydrogen weapon, 
which has practically no limit to its potentialities. If all 
the means of destruction that mankind has possessed in the 
past were put together, they would constitute, in power, only 
an insignificant fraction of what the two or three great Powers 
that possess nuclear weapons have at their disposal today. 

I would not reveal any great secret by saying that the 
explosion of one—only one, mark you—big hydrogen bomb 
releases tremendous energy of destruction. I happened to 
read recently a remark by the American nuclear physicist, W. 
Davidson, that the explosion of one hydrogen bomb releases 
a greater amount of energy than all the explosions set off by 
ail countries in all wars known in the entire history of man- 
kind. And apparently he is right. Is it possible to disregard 
the fact that the destructive potential of the means of warfare 
has reached such tremendous proportions? And can one forget 
that there is not one spot on the globe today that is inacces- 
sible to nuclear and rocket weapons? 

It is hard to imagine the consequences for mankind of a 
war in which this monstrous means of destruction and an- 
nihilation is used. If it were allowed to start, the number 
of victims would run not into millions but into tens and even 
hundreds of millions of human lives. It would be a war 
in which there would be no difference between the front and 
the rear, between soldiers and children. Many large cities and 
industrial centres would be reduced to ruins, and the greatest 
monuments of culture, created over the centuries by the 
efforts of human genius, would be lost irrevocably. Nor would 
this war spare the future generations. Its poisonous trail in 
the form of radioactive contamination would long continue 
to maim people and claim many lives. 

A dangerous situation has developed in the world today. 
Various military alliances are in existence, and the arms 
race proceeds without a moment's let-up. So much inflammable 
material has accumulated that a single spark would be enough 
to place everything on the verge of catastrophe. The world 
has reached a point where war may become a reality on the 
strength of nothing more than some ridiculous accident, such 
as a technical fault in a plane carrying a hydrogen bomb, or 
a mental aberration in the pilot behind the controls. 

It is well known, moreover, that the arms race already con- 
stitutes a heavy burden for the peoples. It leads to the rising 
of prices and the reduction of real wages. It has a harmful 
effect on the economies of many States and disrupts inter- 
national trade. Never in history have so many States, so many 
peoples, been drawn into military preparations as at present. 
If we consider, in addition to the military, the number of 
people directly or indirectly connected with the production 
of arms and involved in various branches of military research, 
we will find that more than 100 million people have been 
taken away from their peaceful labours—and these in fact 
are the most vigorous and able-bodied people, men of science 
and of technology. A priceless fund of human energy, know!- 
edge, ingenuity and skill is thrown as into a bottomless pit 
and squandered on growing armaments. 

The annual military expenditures of all States today total 
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ipproximately 100 billion dollars. Is it not time to call a halt 
to this senseless waste of the peoples’ resources and energy 
for the preparation of war and destruction. 

The Soviet Government, guided as it is in its foreign 
policy by the principle of peaceful coexistence, stands for 
peace and friendship between all nations. The aim of our 
domestic policy—and the sole aim— is to create a life worthy 
of the best ideals of mankind. Our seven-year plan is perme- 
ated with the spirit of peacefulness and with concern for the 
welfare and happiness of the people. The aim of our foreign 
policy—the sole and unchanging one—is to prevent war, to 
ensure peace and security for our country and for all countries. 

Some leaders in the West expected that the material 
resources of the Soivet Union and the other socialist countries 
would be exhausted in the cold war, that their economy 
would be undermined. But their calculations have proved 
wrong. Even though it has to bear a definite armaments 
burden, the Soviet Union is nevertheless able to ensure the 
rapid development of its economy and the increasingly fuller 
satisfaction of the growing requirements of its people. Of 
course, the peoples’ material requirements and needs would 
be better satisfied if the arms burden were removed. 

The Soviet Union is a resolute and consistent champion 
of disarmament. In our State there are no classes or groups 
interested in war and the arms race, incerested in the conquest 
of foreign territories. You will all agree that to accomplish 
the grandiose aims that we have set ourselves, to raise the 
well-being of the Soviet people and to implement the eco- 
nomic construction plans, we need peace. Like other States 
that cherish peace we would like to switch all of our economy 
and resources to peaceful purposes in order to provide to 
our people an abundance of food, clothing, homes, etc. With 
the arms race going on, however, we cannot devote all of our 
efforts to peaceful construction without endangering the vita! 
interests of our people and the security interests of the 
country. 

All the peoples need peace. At the conclusion of the Second 
World War, the Soviet Union submitted concrete disarmament 
proposals in the United Nations. We proposed the complete 
prohibition of atomic weapons, a substantia! reduction of 
the azmed forces and armaments, and a sharp cut in arms 
expenditures. We went on record for the liquidation of 
military bases on foreign territories and for the withdrawal 
of armed forces from foreign territories. 

We have proved our desire to solve the disarmament 
problem by deeds, not by words. The Soviet Union has time 
and again taken the lead in proposing specific steps towards 
putting an end to the arms race and getting down as soon as 
possible to practical measures toward disarmament. Immedi- 
ately after the end of the war, we carried out an extensive 
demobilization of the armed forces of our country. The Soviet 
Union has closed down all the military bases which it had 
on the territories of other States at the end of the Second 
World War. 

You will recall that during the past four years the Soviet 
armed forces have been reduced unilaterally by a total of 
over 2 million men. The Soviet forces in the German Demo- 
cratic Republic have been reduced considerably and all Soviet 
troops have been withdrawn from the Rumanian People’s 
Republic. We have also effected a considerable cut in our 
military expenditures. 

In 1958, the Soviet Union unilaterally suspended the tests 
of atomic and hydrogen weapons in the hope that the other 
Powers would follow this generous example. It is only to be 
regretted that these hopes were disappointed. The Soviet 
Government has now decided not to resume nuclear tests 
in the Soviet Union if the Western Powers do not resume 
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theirs. Only if the Western Powers resume the testing of 
nuclear weapons will the Soviet Union consider itself released 
from this commitment. 

The problem of disarmament has now been under dis- 
cussion for over fourteen years in the United Nations and in 
other international forums, but no practical results have 
been achieved as yet. What is the reason for this state of 
affairs? I should not like to rake over the past or to consider 
at length the obstacles and differences that arose in the 
course of the disarmament talks, much less to level accusations 
against anyone. This is not the main thing today. The main 
thing, in our profound conviction, is to remove the main 
roadblocks that have been raised in the way of disarmament, 
to endeavour to find a new approach to the solution of this 
problem. 

The experience of disarmament negotiations has shown 
that the question of control has been raised as one of the 
main obstacles to agreement. We were and are for strict 
international control over the implementation of the dis- 
armament agreement when it is reached. But we have aiways 
been against the system of control being separated from 
measures toward disarmament, against the organs of control 
becoming, in effect, organs for the collection of intelligence 
information in conditions where there would in effect be ro 
actual disarmament. 

We are in favour of genuine disarmament under control, 
but we are against control without disarmament. It would be 
easy for the opponents of disarmament to make any measure 
conditional upon such demands for control that the other 
States would be unable to satisfy them in the conditions of 
a universal arms race. Indeed, those same countries which, 
for one reason or another, advance such far-reaching demands 
for control would not be inclined to accept these demands 
themselves if it came to their implementation. 

There exist yet other difficulties. So long as disarmament 
is conceived only as partial disarmament and it is assumed 
that some armaments will remain after the conclusion of a 
disarmament agreement, States would still retain the material 
possibility of launching an attack. Apprehensions would al- 
ways exist that with the aid of the remaining types of arma- 
ments and armed forces the possibility of launching an 
attack would continue extant. The understanding that such a 
possibility remains was in no small measure an obstacle in 
the disarmament negotiations. 

Many States feared that disarmament measures would affect 
precisely those types of armaments in which they had the 
greatest advantage or superiority and which they believed to 
be particularly necessary or essential for themselves. Naturally, 
under these circumstances given the atmosphere of the cold 
war and mutual suspicion, no State, speaking seriously and 
not for propaganda, could reveal its military secrets, the 
organization of its defence and war production without im- 
pairing the interests of its national security. 

All the representatives will, I am sure, agree with the 
necessity of focusing the collective reason of all States, as 
well as of the United Nations, on the search for a new 
approach to the solution of the disarmament problem. 

The task is to find a lever by grasping which mankind 
could be stopped from sliding into the abyss of war. At 
present just one thing is necessary and that is to rule out the 
very possibility of wars being unleashed. So long as there exist 
large armies, air forces and navies, nuclear and rocket weapons, 
so long as young men on the threshold of life are first of 
all taught to wage war, while the general staffs are working 
out plans of future military operations, so long as this con- 
tinues, there is no guarantee of stable peace. 

The Soviet Government having comprehensively examined 
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the situation which obtains has come to the firm conviction 
that the way out of the deadlock should be sought along the 
road of general and complete disarmament. With such an 
approach the possibility of creating any military advantages 
for these States or those States would be completely ruled 
out. It is general and complete disarmament that will remove 
all the barriers that were raised during the consideration 
of questions of partial disarmament. It is this general and 
complete disarmament that will clear the way for the estab- 
lishment of comprehensive and complete control. 

What does the Soviet Government propose? The essence 
of our proposals is that over a period of four years all States 
should effect complete disarmament and should no longer 
have any means of waging wat. 

This means that land armies, navies and air forces shall 
cease to exist, that general staffs and war ministries shall be 
abolished, that military educational establishments shall be 
closed. Dozens of millions of men shall return to peaceful 
creative labour. Military bases in foreign territories shall be 
abolished. All atomic and hydrogen bombs at the disposal of 
States shall be destroyed and their further production termi- 
nated. The energy of fissionable materials shall be used 
exclusively for peaceful, economic and scientific purposes. 
Military rockets of all ranges shall be liquidated and rocket 
facilities shall remain only as a means of transportation and 
for the harnessing of outer space for the benefit of all 
mankind. 

At the disposal of States there should remain only strictly 
limited contingents of police or militia, agreed upon for 
each country, armed with small arms and intended exclusive- 
ly to maintain internal order and protect the personal security 
of the citizens. 

To ensure that no one could violate his obligations, we 
propose the setting up of an international control body 
comprising all States. There should be initiated a system of 
control over all disarmament measures which should be created 
and should function in conformity with the stages by which 
disarmament should be effected. 

If disarmament is comprehensive and complete, then, upon 
its attainment, control will likewise be general and complete. 
States will have nothing to conceal from one another any 
longer; none of them will dispose of a weapon that could 
be used against the other, and therefore the controllers will 
be able to manifest their zeal to the hilt. 

Such a solution of disarmament questions will ensure the 
complete security of all States. It will generate favourable 
conditions for the peaceful coexistence of States. All inter- 
national problems will then be resolved not by force of arms 
but by peaceful means. 

We are realists in politics and we understand that some 
time will be required to work out such a broad disarmament 
programme. While such a programme is being elaborated, 
while the questions are negotiated, one should not sit with 
folded hands and wait. 

The Soviet Government believes that the elaboration of 
a programme of general and complete disarmament should 
not hold up the solution of such an acute and fully mature 
question as that of the discontinuance of nuclear weapons 
tests for all time. All the prerequisites for such a solution are 
now at hand. We hope that the appropriate agreement on 
the discontinuance of tests will be concluded and put into 
effect without delay. 

The danger of a missile and nuclear war looming over the 
peoples requires courageous and far-reaching solutions in 
order to ensure peace. The decision to carry out within a short 
span of time general and complete disarmament and its 
implementation would signal the start of a new stage in 
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international life. The agreement of States to proceed to 
general and complete disarmament would be a convincing 
factual confirmation of the absence of any aggressive designs 
on their part and of the sincere desire to build their relations 
with other countries on the basis of friendship and co-opera- 
tion. With the destruction of weapons and the abolition of 
armed forces, there would remain no material possibilities 
of any kind for the pursuit by States of any policy other than 
a peaceful policy. 

Having achieved complete disarmament, mankind would 
experience a feeling similar to that which overcomes a desert 
traveller, utterly exhausted and tormented by the fear of 
perishing from thirst and exposure, when after long wander- 
ings he reaches an oasis. 

General and complete disarmament would provide an 
Opportunity to switch enormous material and financial outlays 
from the manufacture of the instruments of death over to 
creative purposes. Human energy can be directed at creating 
material and spiritual values which embellish and ennoble 
the life and work of human beings. 

The carrying out of a general and complete disarmament 
programme would provide the opportunity to switch enormous 
sums of money over to the building of schools, hospitals, houses, 
roads, to the production of foodstuffs and industrial goods. 
The resources thus released would provide the opportunity 
of substantially reducing taxes and lowering prices. This 
would create a beneficial effect upon the living standards of 
the population and would be welcomed by millions of ordinary 
people. Just the money spent by States over the last decade 
for military needs would be enough to build over 150 million 
houses which could comfortably accommodate many hundreds 
of millions of people. 

General and complete disarmament would also generate 
entirely new opportunities for rendering assistance to States 
whose economies are at present still under-developed and 
require assistance on the part of the more developed countries. 
Even if but a small part of the money released as a result of 
the termination of the military outlays of the great Powers 
was earmarked for aid to such States, this could open up 
virtually a new epoch in the economic development of Asia, 
Africa and Latin America. 

All the artificial obstacles in the way of development of 
international trade which today exist in the shape of dis- 
criminatory restrictions, prohibitive lists, etc., would vanish. 
The industries of such countries as the United States of 
America, Great Britain, France, West Germany and other 
highly developed countries could at last receive large orders 
from other States. The utilization of the money released as 
a result of disarmament would create the broadest possible 
opportunities for the employment of the population. Conse- 
quently, assertions to the effect that disarmament would lead to 
a crisis or economic depression in the industrially highly 
developed countries of the capitalist world are erroneous. 

When no State will in fact have the opportunity of un- 
leashing military action against other States, international 
relations will begin to develop under the hallmark of con- 
fidence. Suspicion and fear will vanish; all nations will be 
able to regard one another as true, good neighbours. The 
door wil! open wide to economic, trade and cultural co-opera- 
tion between all States. For the first time reliabie and stable 
peace to which all the nations so strongly aspire will become 
a reality. 

Being convinced that these great aims can and must be 
achieved by the joint efforts of all States united under the 
sign of the peaceful principles of the United Nations Charter, 
the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
submits for consideration by the United Nations a Declaration 
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on general and complete disarmament comprising concrete 
proposals on this question. It goes without saying that if at 
present, owing to certain reasons, the Western Powers do not 
manifest their readiness to embark on general and complete 
disarmament, the Soviet Government is ready to come to 
agreement with other States on the appropriate partial steps 
of disarmament and the strengthening of security. The prin- 
cipal steps in the opinion of the Soviet Government are the 
following: 

First, the creation of a zone of control and inspection with 
a reduction of foreign troops on the territories of the cor- 
responding countries of Western Europe. 

Second, the creation of an atom-free zone in Central 
Europe. 

Third, the withdrawal of all foreign troops from the terri- 
tory of European States and the liquidation of military bases 
on foreign territories. 

Fourth, the conclusion of a non-aggression pact between the 
Member States of NATO and the States-parties to the Warsaw 
Treaty. 

Fifth, an agreement on the prevention of surprise attack 
by one State upon another. 

The Soviet Government deems it appropriate to recall its 
proposals of May 10, 1955 on disarmament, which contain 
concrete considerations regarding partial steps in the field 
of disarmament. It is convinced that these proposals constitute 
a good basis for agreement on this vitally important problem. 

The idea of general and complete disarmament is not being 
put forward by the Soviet Union for the first time. As far 
back as the period between World Wars I and II the Govern- 
ment of our country came out with a comprehensive pro- 
gramme of complete disarmament. At that time the opponents 
of disarmament were wont to assert that the Soviet Union 
had introduced these proposals because it was a weak State 
both economically and militarily. If, at that time, this false 
thesis could delude anyone, it is now universally manifest 
that talk of any weakness of the Soviet Union is preposterous. 

The new proposal of the Soviet Government is prompted 
by the sole desire to secure a truly stable peace between the 
nations. 

We say sincerely to all countries: To counter-balance the 
slogan “Let us arm!,” which is stili current in some quarters, 
we put forward the slogan “Let us completely disarm!” Let 
us rather compete in who builds more homes, schools, hos- 
pitals for his people, produces more grain, meat, milk, 
clothing and other consumer goods; let us not compete in 
who has more hydrogen bombs or more missiles. This will 
be welcomed by all the nations of the world. 

The United Nations, whose General Assembly I have the 
honour of addressing today, can and must play a big part in 
international affairs. Its significance is determined by the fact 
that all the countries of the world are represented in it. They 
have united jointly to consider outstanding problems of 
international relations. If two or more States are unable to 
reach understanding with each other, then the United Nations 
must render its assistance to these States. Its role in this 
eventuality is to round the sharp edges in relations between 
States which can lead to conflicts, to aggravations, and even to 
wars. If the United Nations fulfils its major role in the 
strengthening of universal peace and the security of the 
peoples, it will acquire the respect which is due to it and its 
authority will be enhanced. 

I must, however, say in all frankness that, at present, the 
United Nations unfortunately does not, in a number of 
cases, fulfil its functions of this nature. At times the improper 
raising of questions in the United Nations even introduces 
undue aggravations into relations between States. 
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Why does this happen? Because not all the States Members 
of the United Nations regard this body, upon which mankind 
is laying such hopes, with the necessary respect. Instead of 
constantly supporting the authority of the United Nations 
so that it should really become the most authoritative inter- 
national body to which the Governments of all nations would 
appeal whenever they felt the need to resolve vitally im- 
portant questions, certain States are seeking to exploit it in 
their own narrow interests. Of course, an international or- 
ganization cannot act effectively for the benefit of peace if it 
harbours a group of countries within itself which pursue a 
policy of imposing the will of some States upon others. Such 
a policy will sap the foundations of the United Nations. If 
matters continue to develop in this direction, which might 
well be called factionalism, this will lead not to the improve- 
ment of relations among States but to their deterioration. The 
United Nations would become transformed from an or- 
ganization expressing the interests of all its Members into an 
organization of a group of States which would pursue their 
policy and not the policy of ensuring world peace. This 
would, at the first stage, generate disrespect with regard to 
the United Nations and could later bring about its disintegra- 
tion as it happened in the past with the League of Nations. 

A feature of a properly functioning international body is 
that in that body questions should be resolved not by the 
formal counting of votes but by way of reasonable and patient 
searching for fair solutions acceptable for all sides. It is 
indeed impossible to imagine that States despite whose will 
an unjust decision is taken would agree to carry it out. This 
only leaves them with a bitter after taste. Just recall how 
many such cases there have been in the history of the United 
Nations. Therefore, only such decisions should be taken in the 
United Nations which everyone would vote for, seeing in 
them the expression of the common will, the common in- 
terests. Such interests and such decisions would be recognized 
as being the solely correct and the sclely possible ones by our 
generation as well as by future historians and people. 

The group of States which at the present moment is in the 
majority can, of course, bring about the adoption of a decision 
by which it stands to gain. But this would be a Pyrrhic 
victory. Such “victories” do harm to the United Nations and 
they undermine it. 
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It should also be borne in mind that in the voting on one 
question or another in the United Nations the majority is 
a variable thing and it can change to the detriment of those 
who now so often lay their stake on the voting mechanism. 
As the Russian saying goes: “What you sow, so shall you 
reap.” Thus, the most reasonable and farsighted policy is a 
policy of the joint quest for mutually acceptable solutions 
prompted exclusively by a concern for the safeguarding of 
world peace and for non-interference in the domestic affairs 
of other States. 

When the Security Council was being set up in the United 
Nations, the idea of agreed decisions was laid at the basis of 
its activities. Particular responsibility for the maintenance 
of peace was conferred upon the great Powers, whose repre- 
sentatives are the permanent members of the Security Touncil. 
To avoid complications in international relations it was recog- 
nized as necessary to establish the principle of the unanimity 
of the great Powers in the Security Council, which is called 
the right of veto. 

Now there are those who come out against the veto. But 
if there is mo veto, then there will be no international or- 
ganization. It will fall apart. The principle of the veto makes 
it incumbent spon the great Powers to arrive at such a unani- 
mous decisiori on all questions that require consideration in 
the Security Council as would ensure the effective maintenance 
of peace. It is better to strive for unanimous decisions by the 
great Powers chan to resolve international issues by force of 
arms. 

Delegates to the United Nations, I have tried to voice 
frankly a number of thoughts regarding the international 
situation as well as regarding our understanding of the tasks 
of the United Nations. We are sure that the proposals put 
forward by us on the instructions of the Soviet Government 
will command the sympathy of the majority of peoples of 
all countries as well as of the delegates sitting in this hall. 

I wish to assure the delegates to the General Assembly 
that in the Soviet Union the United Nations will continue to 
have the most active participant in all efforts aimed at re- 
leasing mankind from the burden of armaments, and consoli- 
dating peace throughout the world. 

Thank you, ladies and gentlemen, for your attention. 


Nikita S. Khrushchev 


THE MAN AND HIS MISSION 
By RICHARD M. NIXON, Vice President of the United States 


Delivered at the Centennial Session, American Dental Association, New York City, New York, September 14, 1959 


that there could be nothing in common between the 

meeting of the American Dental Association in New 
York this week and the arrival in Washington tomorrow of 
Moscow’s man with a mission, Mr. Khrushchev. 

But in the same year your organization was founded, a 
century ago, Karl Marx published a book entitled, “Contribu- 
tion to the Critique of Political Economy,” in which he set 
forth some of the basic ideas of the World Communist move- 
ment which Mr. Khrushchev heads ‘today. Under the circum- 
stances, it seems particularly appropriate to discuss his visit 
and to try to put it in its proper perspective. 

I know that there are some who can see no good and 
potentially a great deal of harm coming from the visit. We 
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can certainly understand the bitter feelings of the thousands 
of Hungarians and other refugees who came to the United 
States from Eastern Europe toward the man whom many of 
them hold responsible for the death, destruction and foreign 
domination which has been brought to their homelands. But 
we should have very little patience for others who would 
seek to suggest that the mere visit of Mr. Khrushchev might 
have the effect of weakening the will of the American people 
to resist the aggressive tactics of the Communists at home and 
abroad. 

Americans are naturally friendly and trusting but they are 
not going to collapse in their opposition to Communisn: 
merely because the leader of International Communism waves 
at them when he passes in an open car. Memories of the 
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Korean War, the Berlin Blockade, and incidents of Communist 
espionage in the United States, are too fresh in the memories 
of our people for them to be taken in by words of peace and 
good will unless there are deeds to back them up. 

On the other extreme, there are those who see this visit 
itself, clearly apart from any results which might flow from 
it, as being the opening of a new era of sweetness and light, 
and as indicating a basic change in the attitude and policies 
of the Communist leaders. They seem to assume that if we 
treat Mr. Khrushchev well, give him a good impression of 
the United States, and convince him that we are really for 
peace, he may soften his rigid positions and the differences 
between us will eventually melt away. 

This kind of thinking is incredibly naive and completely 
fails to take into account the character both of the man who 
is visiting us and of the ideology which he represents. The 
differences between the Free World and the Communist 
World are not the result of misunderstanding; they are the 
product of a deliberate Soviet policy of expanding Communist 
influence and domination by every possible means in all 
parts of the world. 

We must not lose sight of the fact that it was Mr. 
Khrushchev’s unprovoked unilateral action which created the 
crisis of Berlin—one of the main subjects for consideration at 
this meeting. As Henry Kissinger said in his very penetrating 
analysis of this problem in a recent article in the New York 
Times Magazine, “We must guard against succumbing to the 
illusion of relaxation while the causes of the cold war remain 
unsolved and new crises build up in an atmosphere of bland- 
ness and normalcy.” Protestations of good will, personal charm 
and affabiliry must never be confused with a change of at- 
titude. 

If neither of these extreme positions is right, what should 
the attitude of the American people be toward this exchange 
of visits? In finding the answer to this question I think we 
should first analyze the man who is visiting us and the mis- 
sion which brings him here. 

These personal characteristics were those that impressed me 
the most when I mer him. He has tremendous vitality and 
physical energy. His mental reactions are keen and quick. 
He is aggressive and resourceful in debate—always on the 
offensive. He is an uninhibited extrovert with a rare gift for 
interpolating salty statements and humorous anecdotes into 
his speeches and conversations. If my own experience is any 
guide, there is never a dull moment when he’s around! 

While at times he may appear to be emotional and impetu- 
ous, I found that in private conversation when the chips were 
down he was a cold, calculating, tough-minded advocate of 
his point of view. 

In appraising his overall ability, I recall a very revealing 
conversation I had with a European diplomat shortly after 
Mr. Khrushchev came to power. At that time, after his first 
visit to Yugoslavia there were some observers who tended to 
write him off as an emotionally unstable, uneducated individual 
who would not be able to hold his own in world councils. 
My friend told me that, in his opinion, it was a grave error 
to draw this conclusion. He said, “Anyone who has fought 
his way up through the jungle warfare of the Communist 
hierarchy until he reached the top of the heap and has survived 
forty years of purges, intrigue and plotting, simply has to be 
a man to reckon with.” I think most of us would agree that 
his analysis has proved to be correct. 

He kas more uncontrolled power in his hands than any 
leader in the history of the world. This does not mean that 
he does not consult with others in his government. Bur all 
of those who have participated in conferences with him where 
men like Mr. Mikoyan and Mr. Koslov have also been present 
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have noted, as I did, that Mr. Khrushchev does all the talking 
that amounts to anything. Mr. Mikoyan and Mr. Koslov were 
there not to advise him but to agree with him. 

He is, to use his own words, a “hopeless” Communist. This 
means that everything he sees and hears in che United States 
will tend to be magnified or compressed so that it fits the 
classic Communist picture of a non-Communist society. 

What does this man who has never visited our country 
think of the United States? He knows that we are militarily 
strong. While he may overestimate his strength and under- 
estimate ours, he recognizes no nation can start a war today 
without suffering terrible destruction in return. He also knows 
that our economy is rich and productive. He admits this when 
he sets as the Soviet goal, catching up with and passing the 
United States in producing consumer goods. 

He does not need to be convinced that the government 
and people of the United States want peace. On the other 
hand, the danger is that he may believe we want peace so 
much we will pay any price to get it, including surrender 
at the conference table. 

And this brings us to what I believe is one of the major 
reasons for inviting him to come to the United States. While 
his hard-headed realism forces him to conclude correctly 
that we are militarily and economically strong, his Communist 
fanaticism leads him into another conclusion which is com- 
pletely false—that the American political and economic sys- 
tem that has created this military and industrial might is so 
plagued with weaknesses and injustices that the American 
people may have the strength but not the will to do what 
is necessary to defend their vital interests. 

And it is easy to understand why he makes this mistake 
when we examine his beliefs about life in the United States— 
that the United States is a “paradise for the rich and a hell 
for the poor,” that we live under a “system by which millions 
of people are enslaved by a comparatively small handful of 
exploiters; a system in which poverty and mass unemployment 
reign.” In other words, Mr. Khrushchev’s picture of life in 
this and other non-Communist countries is hopelessly out of 
date. Because it is the same picture Karl Marx painted a 
hundred years ago and Marx’s description even then was wrong 
in major respects. 

Didn't Mr. Mikoyan and Mr. Kozlov set him straight when 
they returned to the Soviet Union from their ‘trips? The 
answer, in my opinion, is that they, too, are Communists and 
he is the boss. There is always the temptation to tell the boss 
what he wants and expects to hear—and where a Communist 
boss is concerned, this is the rule rather than the exception. 

Will Mr. Khrushchev’s brief stay in the United States 
change his views significantly on this score? As a Communist 
he will not and cannot admit that the Communist predictions 
with regard to the eventual collapse of capitalism are being 
proved false in this country. 

But we should not overlook another characteristic of Mr. 
Khrushchev which I noted time after time in my talks with 
him. While he is badly misinformed about life in the United 
States, he is an intensely pragmatic and curious man who likes 
to see for himself. And he believes what he sees far more 
than what he hears. I am convinced that as he sees and feels 
the basic strength of our country and the will of our people 
he will return to the Soviet Union with a very different pic- 
ture in his mind than he had before he came. 

If a man is to have such awesome power as Mr. Khrushchev 
possesses, it is far better that he base his decisions on firsthand 
knowledge of the United States and its strength rather than 
on second hand reports which must be filtered through the 
wall of secrecy and suspicion that surrounds the Kremlin. 

While the understanding which may result from this visit 
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should not by itself be expected to assure peace, there is good 
reason to hope that the misunderstanding and miscalculation 
which could lead to war can be substantially reduced. 

How will Mr. Khrushchev be received by the American 
people? He can expect to be treated with courtesy and pro- 
priety because that is the American way to receive a guest 
who represents a foreign government no matter how much 
we may disagree with him. On the other hand, courtesy and 
politeness do not and should not mean any hesitancy on our 
part in keeping the record straight where controversial issues 
are concerned. 

When I was in the Soviet Union there was seldom an oc- 
casion, including even the toasts at luncheons or dinners, when 
my host missed an opportunity to make points for their side 
and to question the U. S. position. At times the interests of 
diplomacy are best served by ignoring a controversial comment 
in order to avoid an unpleasant discussion. I think, however, 
this practice is a grave mistake where men like Mr. Khrush- 
chev are concerned. 

As you know, he and his people are very fond of proverbs 
and one of their favorites is “Silence is a sign of agreement.” 
This does not mean that we should get into a debate on every 
picayune issue which might be raised. But it does mean that 
where major issues are concerned and our position comes 
under attack, either publicly or privately, we should answer 
courteously but as effectively and as articulately as we possibly 
can. 

We must realize, just as does Mr. Khrushchev, that a great 
battle of ideas is going on in the world today. When we 
fail to answer, only one side of the case is presented to the 
world. We in the Free World must learn that we cannot stand 
silently by while the disciples of Communism beat their drums 
in the world forum. 

I further believe that Mr. Khrushchev will respect us more 
if we talk to him in this manner. It does not help the cause 
of peace to gloss over differences, to indicate that there is 
agreement when there actually is not, to sweep unpleasant 
facts under the rug. When we do this it is as if one of you 
were to give a patient with an aching tooth a shot of novocain 
and send him away without drilling out the decay which was 
causing the trouble. If we are to make any progress in reaching 
agreements on the very great issues which divide us, we must 
put them out on the table and debate them fully and frankly. 

What are some of the things Mr. Khrushchev can learn 
about the United States while he is here? 

He will find that the American government and people 
are sincerely dedicated to peace but that no greater mistake 
could be made than to consider this dedication to be a sign 
of softness or weakness in our determination to defend our 
vital interests. 

He will find that the leaders of our two great political 
parties vigorously debate their differences in public but that 
they are united in supporting the President in the firm stand 
he has taken on Berlin and other world issues. 

He will find that more than our material wealth we Ameri- 
cans value our spiritual and moral heritage—our freedom to 
criticize our government officials, freedom of choice in elec- 
tions, freedom to strike for better wages or working conditions, 
freedom to worship God as we chose, equal justice under law. 

He will find that we are convinced of the superiority of our 
political and economic system but far from wanting to impose 
it upon anyone else, the very essence of our belief is that every 
people should have the right to choose the kind of system 
it wants without any foreign intervention. 

He will find that the American people have much in 
common with the Russian people, that our hearts go out to 
them for their terrible suffering in World War II, that we 
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respect them for the progress they have made, and that we 
hope that in the years ahead more and more of their talents 
and resources can be directed into the production of the 
consumer goods which the American people enjoy in such 
abundance today. 

He will find that because we are a free people with free, 
uncensored press, radio and television facilities, we Americans 
have access to a wealth of information on world affairs. 

I recall in my discussion with Mr. Khrushchev at the 
American Exhibition that I told him he should never say 
anything in the USSR that he did not expect to be read or 
heard in the United States. In that same spirit, I would sug- 
gest that if he does repeat here some of his recent statements, 
he should expect to be questioned with regard to facts available 
to us which differ substantially from his. 

If, for example, he should say as he has previously, “The 
Soviet Union has no bases in foreign countries,” he will 
naturally be asked how that statement squares with the fact 
that the Soviet Union has 325,000 men in East Germany, 
35,000 men in Poland, and 55,000 men in Hungary. 

If he should say again that “peaceful co-existence has 
always been the policy of the Soviet state” and that this policy 
“presupposes an obligation on the part of all states to desist 
from violating each other's territorial integrity and sovereignty 
in any form and under any pretext whatsoever,” a question 
which will naturally come to the minds of Americans is—how 
does he reconcile this statement with the fact of the USSR’s 
support of aggression in Korea and its use of the veto in an 
attempt to block a United Nations investigation of foreign 
intervention in Laos. 

If he should say also that “peaceful co-existence means 
the renunciation of interference in the internal affairs of other 
countries with the object of altering their system of govern- 
ment or mode of life or for any other motives,” he cannot 
expect Americans to ignore the incontrovertidle evidence of 
instance after instance in which the Communist Party of the 
USSR, which Mr. Khrushchev heads, has given support to the 
subversive activities of the Communist Party of the United 
States. 

I do not raise these points in any spirit of belligerence or 
provocation but only because I believe it is essential that in 
our relations with the Soviet Union we be frank and honest 
in expressing our different points of view. 

From the discussion of these issues, we can see that there 
are great differences between us. On the other hand, may I 
hasten to point out that there are today some great forces 
working for peace which, in the end, I think will be decisive 
in insuring a peaceful settlement of differences even as great 
at these. 

One of the greatest deterrents of war is the awesome de- 
structive power of atomic weapons. The time when one nation 
could gain an advantage over another which would assure 
victory in war in any real sense is now gone. Mr. Khrushchev 
himself has said, “Should a world war break out, no country 
would be able to shut itself off from a crushing blow.” This 
in effect means that war on a world scale is obsolete as a 
method of settlement of international disputes. 

There is, second, the moral force of the pecple of the world. 
Part of the reason for my friendly reception by the Russian 
people was that they genuinely like Americans. But in great 
part it was undoubtedly due to the fact that the Russian 
people, along with all other peoples on this earth, want peace. 
And even in a dictatorship, the intense desire of people for 
peace cannot be ignored. 

There is next the United Nations. It is far from being a 
perfect instrument for settling international disputes. But 
in providing a forum for discussion of differences and for 








mobilizing world opinion against the use of force as an 
instrument of national policy, it renders a significant service 
to the cause of peace. 

Finally, there is the President of the United States. As he 
goes into this conference with Mr. Khrushchev, as his trip 
to Europe so dramatically proved, he will speak for a united 
Free World. As a man who knows war so well and who is, 
therefore, even more dedicated to peace, his moral and in- 
tellectual leadership will be a great and decisive factor in 
attaining the objective of peace with justice. 

On what basis can we have peace in the world? Mr. 
Khrushchev has suggested that peaceful co-existence is the 
only answer. 

The difficulty with his suggestion is not with the words 
but with his interpretation of the words. When you cut 
through the verbiage and double talk, peaceful co-existence, 
Communist-style, means two worlds with a wall of hate and 
fear between them. Because Mr. Khrushchev says that since 
the historical process is irreversible the Communist world 
should be immune from change but the Free World must 
expect conflict and revolution until it, too, achieves its destiny 
of Communist domination. 

And so this means peace for the Communist world and 
turmoil in the non-Communist world. And it means also the 
seal of approval on Communist dominarion of the satellite 
countries of Eastern Europe and a year-round hunting license 
for Communist subversion and disruption in the Free World. 

What should our answer be? We should not stop simply 
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by objecting to the negative concept of peaceful co-existence 
as it is proposed by Mr. Khrushchev. 

Our answer should be a world in which each people. has 
a right to choose the kind of economic and social system it 
desires without any foreign interference and in which there 
is free communication and exchange of ideas between all 
peoples on the earth. 

Mr. Khrushchev has also said, let us have peaceful com- 
petition—"“let us compete in ham, sugar and tomatoes.” Our 
answer should be that we welcome peaceful competition but 
we say extend it to include the spiritual as well as the material 
aspects of our civilization. Let us compete in seeing who can 
produce a better life not only in terms of shelter, food and 
clothing but in terfms of human freedom and individual 
dignity. 

What will be the result of this competition? 

Just as Mr. Khrushchev expresses his belief that our grand- 
children will live under Communism, we should just as 
vigorously express our conviction that freedom and rot Com- 
munism is the wave of the future. 

The record shows that where men have a choice between 
Communism and freedom, they choose freedom. Three mil- 
lion North Koreans, one million North Vietnamese, three 
million East Germans, two-hundred-thousand Hungarians 
chose freedom when they had the chance to make the choice. 

As long as Americans remain true to the principles of 
freedom which are our heritage, we can face any competition 
that may lie ahead with faith and confidence. 


Germans Know Only One Germany 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS 
By HEINRICH LUEBKE, President of the Federal Republic of Germany 


Delivered before the membership of the Bundestag and Bundesrat, Bonn, Germany, September 15, 1959 
(Interpretation from German) 


Bundesrat, Excellencies, Members of the Bundestag and 
Bundesrat, Dear Friends: 

First of all. I wish warmly to thank the President of the 
German Bundestag, Dr. Gerstenmaier, who extended to me 
a friendly welcome in his address. His words give me pleasure 
today and will mean encouragement in the future. 

In this hour, I take the office entrusted to me from the hands 
of my predecessor whose departure is deeply regretted by all. 
Respect for the constitution was the sole reason for the change 
in the Federal Presidency. 

According to the Basic Law, the position of the Federal 
President is that of a neutral power. It is raised above the 
range of government business and bound to the preservation 
of a limited number of functions. The events of the past 
ten years have taught us that the tasks of the Federal President 
cannot be defined easily and in detail. My predecessor has 
taken account—carefully and with happy results—of all 
political exigencies growing out of governmental affairs and 
he has thus proved that humane work, even in the field of 
politics, is more important than institutions. 

The Parliamentary Council, in defining the Basic Law for 
the office of the Federal President, very thoroughly discussed 
the limits of this office. There was full agreement that the 
powers of the Federal President must be restricted as com- 
pared with the period of the Weimar Republic. The explana- 
ticn for this can easily be found, if we keep in mind that 
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our Basic Law in its material contents draws certain conclu- 
sions from the very painful lessons learned during our recent 
history. The members of the Parliamentary Council wanted to 
avoid the recurrence of two evils. 

The complete dissipation of political power which led in the 
Weimar Republic to the exhaustion of governmental authority 
—and the agglomeration of great power in one person. Neither 
total power for government nor total dissolution of govern- 
ment authority is expected of the Federal Republic’s Basic 
Law. But we should never forget that all hopes placed in it 
would be disappointed if citizens do not find a personal 
relationship to their government. 

A democratic constitution, the constitution of a government 
based on law and order, must therefore impress on all who 
represent a part of governmental authority, that is, on every- 
body holding public office, the conviction that they perform 
a function serving the well-being of all. What I mean to say 
is this: 

An office is properly conducted if the obligation to serve 
the individual citizen, seeking counsel and aid, is clearly 
recognized. The citizen’s positive impression will then be 
applied to the state and its government. This path toward the 
establishment of a relationship of confidence between citizen 
and government will be followed the more successfully as 
there are better examples which can inspire the young 
generation. 

For ten years, we have seen the office of the Federal 
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President grow constantly in authority. Today, when our 
highly respected first Federal President leaves his office, I want 
to express my gratitude to him, because, by his outstanding 
performance in office, by the traditions he created, and by the 
chivalrous manner in which, in these days of transition, he 
assisted me, he helped me greatly in mastering the tasks 
ahead of me. For all of us, but particularly for our young 
people, who must be shown an example of unselfish political 
activity, he was a shining example of selfless service to all. 


PERSONAL HISTORY 


Permit me now to make some personal remarks. 

Much has been written in recent weeks about my life and 
work—much of which was wholly new to me. But today is 
not the time to deal with absurdities or matters even worse. 

I have grown up in the country with its simple, often 
difficult life, but also with its beauty. To this world, to which 
I am bound by profound love, I have dedicated a great part 
of my life’s work. I spent my childhood and youth in the 
village of Enkhausen—in Westphalia’s Sauerland, still dear 
to my heart—in the house of my parents where diligent work 
was the basis of a frugal and independent life. The economic 
basis of a prosperous handicraft business combined with 
agriculture was a sound one and offered me a carefree child- 
hood, even after the untimely death of my father. Next to 
my good mother who always helped out where help was 
imperative, my oldest brother had the greatest influence on 
my development. In his library, which was quite remarkable 
for small village circumstances, I found stimulation in many 
fields of knowledge. He took care that my education followed 
organized patterns. And family gatherings in the evening, 
with reading sessions and discussions or music, were a mode 
of learning while playing. Thus, at 18 I began my profes- 
sional education which, however, was interrupted by the first 
world war. On August 1, 1914, I reported as a volunteer in 
Cologne, wrongly assuming that otherwise I would reach. the 
front too late. 

It was not before the war ended that I could continue my 
studies, complete my examinations and enter professional life. 
In 1926, I became managing director of the board of the 
German Farmers League. From 1931 to 1933 I was a member 
of the Prussian Parliament. 

On April 1, 1933, all agricultural organizations were dis- 
solved—among them, naturally, ours, too—and the same day I 
was imprisoned and then freed again. Ten months later I was 
arrested again, and this time I had 20 months to contemplate 
what freedom and human dignity mean. In August, 1944, 
I was again about to be arrested, but fortunately, the authori- 
ties looked for me in vain. 

After my release from prison in the autumn of 1935, I was 
employed in the construction industry until the end of the 
second world war. In January, 1947, I assumed the task, as 
Minister for Food, Agriculture and Forestry of Northrhine- 
Westphalia, of improving the agricultural capacity of that 
state, which was badly damaged by the war and its after-effects, 
and thus of securing the food supply of this densely populated 
area. In 1953, after a short term with the Co-operative Agri- 
cultural Association, I became Federal Minister for Food, 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

My development was influenced most by my parents’ home, 
by the first world war—as strange as this may sound—and by 
my duties as Minister for Food, Agriculture and Forestry. 
In my parents’ home there were the examples of those who 
cared for me, the security of the family with its roots in our 
homeland. During the war and as Minister for Food and 
Agriculture, I learned to recognize my responsibility for the 
lives and the health of others and the essential meaning of 
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the individual's responsibility towards society. So much about 
my development. 


GERMAN REUNIFICATION 

Ladies and gentlemen! I feel impelled at this time to speak 
about the vital question of our national life, the question of 
German reunification. In this, we are all united, irrespective 
of party and religious affiliations and of professional interests, 
and united in the belief that we Germans know only one 
Germany. One part of our fatherland, living in bondage, is 
at present still denied the inalienable right of self-determina- 
tion and homeland. In the long run, however, it will not 
remain separated, either by absurd boundaries or by brutal 
disruption of personal ties; for it would be an insoluble contra- 
diction if those who today concede to the people of Asia and 
Africa their right to freedom and self-determination deny us 
Germans this natural right. 

Therefore, every one of us bears a personal responsibility 
for German unity as long as the division of our country re- 
mains. The courageous men and women on the other side of 
the Iron Curtain must keep the hope alive that the day of 
unification will come. After all that our countrymen in Central 
and East Germany have experienced—suffering, oppression, 
disappointment—every one of our declarations should be 
confirmed by deeds, deeds which must be based on the sense 
of natural solidarity and mutual helpfulness. 

To all our brothers and sisters in Central and East Germany 
I wish today to convey our greetings and tell them that we, 
who live in freedom, particularly feel the responsibility to 
create a united Germany. The world shall see how vital and 
dynamic today and in the future are our concepts about unity 
and right to our homeland. In this vital question our persist- 
ence and patience will never lag. 

With this common will to unity, Berlin, too, can success- 
fully defend its rightful position as the political center of 
Germany. A feeling of the importance of our German capital 
is stronger than ever among our people. The dark clouds 
which gathered above it a few months ago, have attracted 
the careful attention and concern of all Germans. Berlin's 
ties with the Federal Republic were, therefore, particularly 
close and warm during the time of that city’s political distress, 
Berlin's population gratefully acknowledged that the economic 
life of our capital was strongly supported by the West German 
economy at that time. 

This demonstrates that the heavier the oppression, the 
stronger the will to freedom and unity. 

Today, the President of the United States, Mr. Eisenhower, 
whose cordial visit in Bonn will remain vivid in our minds, 
meets with the Prime Minister of the Soviet Union, Mr. 
Khrushchev. The discussions, in which Germany and Berlin 
will play a great role, are accompanied by our best wishes for 
success, in the interest of world peace and of freedom for all 
people. Though we are very modest in our expectations we 
must say that personal conversations between responsible men 
give at least some hope for the relaxation of political tensions. 

For the realization of German reunification we depend on 
the support of the free world. We may count on support 
from without, however, only if we, too, try as best we can to 
relieve the distress beyond our borders, especially in the 
under-developed countries, and to do so out of a feeling of 
humane and Christian responsibility. We must, therefore, 
by impressive actions convince the rest of the world of our 
idealism and of our determination to render aid and restitu- 
tion. 


AID TO THE UNDER-DEVELOPED COUNTRIES 
The struggle against hunger in the world—for humane as 
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well as for political reasons—is the most urgent problem. 
Ail of you know that the under-developed countries are 
experiencing an enormous growth in population and that in 
this area not only we Germans, but many others, too, take 
a vital interest. It was of particular interest to me that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower very emphatically urged us Germans to co- 
operate in trying to solve this problem. The inevitable in- 
crease in billions of hungry human beings who can easily 
fall prey to communist ideology is the fateful question for 
our time. It is clear that in the long run it is absolutely im- 
possible that prosperous people, in whose countries thousands 
of tons of food spoil or are destroyed every day, should live side 
by side with starving masses of humans, plagued by disease, 
extreme poverty and ignorance. As a brother is responsible 
for his brother, thus nations, too, have to stand by each other. 
If we ignore this necessity, this unsolved problem will en- 
danger the preservation of our civilization. 

We can secure our own life only if we gradually integrate 
the under-developed countries into our spiritual and economic 
world. It is easy to make sacrifices for this, if one stops to 
think what sums are spent annually in the Federal Republic 
for tobacco and alcoholic beverages alone—just to mention one 
example—while from many parts of the world can be heard 
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the cries of mothers for their hungry children. Should we 
close our ears to these cries? What will happen if the hungry 
masses, organized by destructive ideologies, will rise and 
force the afflueat to fight for bread. It is a non-partisan, all- 
German task, and one of all industrial countries—the Soviet 
Union as well—to join in giving aid. 

As you can see from the picture of my life, I have devoted my 
work in the past to a large degree to the development of 
agriculture and thus to safeguarding food supply and to the 
struggle against hunger. In my new office, and in cooperation 
with all of our people and with all proper authorities, I hope 
to endeavor, on a world-wide basis, to promote effective 
measures for the struggle against hunger in the world by 
means of “helping people to help themselves.” That means 
in practice fully to utilize, in cooperation with the under- 
developed countries, their own food resources and thereby 
to help them reduce their food shortages by their own efforts. 
If we go about this task properly and unselfishly, we shall 
help others, and ourselves as well. 

I take up my office with the intention of serving ‘the well- 
being of our people and of our fatherland with all my strength. 
I ask our people, and, above all, their representatives for 
their confidence and cooperation. 


The Algerian Problem 


THREE CONCEIVABLE SOLUTIONS 
By GENERAL CHARLES DE GAULLE, President of the French Republic and of the Community 


Delivered over the French Radio and Television Network, Paris, France, September 16, 1959 
(Interpretation from French) 


boast. In the technical field, for instance, we have not 

yet reached the stage of sending rockets to the moon. 
For the past fifteen months, however, our affairs have been 
improving. 

The unity of our nation has been welded anew. The Re- 
public has solid and stable institutions. In finance, trade 
and currency, equilibrium is soundly established. By virtue of 
that very fact, the situation of all Frenchmen, and first and fore- 
most that of workers in agriculture and industry, has bypassed 
the tragedy of both inflation and recession. On the founda- 
tion thus established, and as the process of expansion develops, 
it will be possible to foster social advancement and organized 
cooperation between the various categories which together 
make up our economy; to pursue the essential task of training 
our young people; to develop the tools at our disposal for 
scientific and technical research. 

On the other hand, the Community has been founded 
between France, eleven African States and the Malagasy 
Republic. Finally, in the midst of a world where the main- 
tenance of peace and the survival of freedom are together at 
stake, our voice is being heard. 

However, France is still faced with a difficult and bloody 
problem: that of Algeria. This we must solve. 

We will certainly not do so by tossing at each other empty 
and over-simplified slogans, on one side or the other, both 
of which are blind to everything save their conflicting passions, 
interests or daydreams. We will solve it as a great nation 
should do, choosing the only path worthy of being followed. 
I mean the free choice which the Algerians themselves will 
make for their future. 

As a matter of fact, much has been done already to pave 
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the way for this solution. Through pacification first of all, 
for nothing can be solved against a background of shooting 
and assassination. From that point of view, I do claim that 
we have reached the end of the road. But I say that there is 
no comparison, in terms of the safety of persons and property, 
between the situation which prevailed two or three years ago 
and that which prevails now. Our Army is accomplishing its 
mission both courageously and skillfully, fighting its opponents 
while maintaining with the population deeper and broader 
contacts than had ever existed before. If our soldiers, and 
in particular, the 120,000 Moslems among them, had faltered 
in their duty or if the Algerian masses had turned against 
France, that indeed would have spelled disaster. But since 
this has not occurred, the restoration of public order, although 
it may not be imminent, is now in sight. 

The second requisite for a settlement is that all Algerians 
should have the means of expressing themselves through 
truly universal suffrage. Up to last year they have never had 


it. They have it now, thanks to the institution of equal rights, | 


a single college, and the fact that the larger communities, 
those of the Moslems, are sure of obtaining at the polls the 
largest numbers of representatives elected. This was a change 
of the greatest significance, actually, a revolution. On the 
28th of September of last year, the Algerians, by Referendum, 
adopted the Constitution, and signified their intention that 
their future should be shaped along with France. 

On November 30, they elected their Deputies, on April 19, 
their Municipal Councils, and on May 31, their Senators. 
No doubt there are some people who claim that, in the 
situation where the voters found themselves, under pressure 
from the forces of law and order and the threats of the 
insurgents, these elections could be sincere only to a limited 
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extent. They were held, however, in towns and rural areas, 
and with a large mass of voters; and even at the time of the 
Referendum, participation was widespread, spontaneous and 
enthusiastic. 

At all events the path is open. As soon as violence has 
subsided, the path may be used even more broadly, and more 
freely. Next year, the General Councils will be elected, from 
which, later, will be drawn a number of Administrative, 
Economic and Social Councils, which will discuss with the 
Delegate General the development of Algeria. 

To solve the problem of Algeria is not merely to restore 
order or to grant people the right of self-determination. It is 
also, indeed it is primarily, to deal with a human problem. 
In Algeria, there are populations, whose numbers double 
every 35 years on a land that is to a great extent untilled, 
devoid of mines, of factories or important sources of 
power; populations, three quarters of which are sunk in a 
poverty which seems to belong to their very nature. The 
problem is to give the Algerians the means of supporting 
themselves by their own work; to see to it that their elites 
should emerge and be trained, that their soil and subsoil 
should yield far more and much better products. This implies 
a vast effort of social and economic development—an effort, 
indeed, which is already under way. 

During the year 1959, France will have spent in Algeria— 
to mention only public investments and the costs of civil 
administration—some 200 billion francs. Expenses will rise 
during the course of the coming years, with the continued 
implementation of the Constantine Plan. Over the past ten 
months, a hundred industrial concerns have applied for 
authorization to construct plants. Twenty thousand acres 
of fertile soil are being allocated to Moslem farmers. There 
are 50,000 more Algerians working in Metropolitan France. 
The number of Moslems in public employment has increased 
by 5,000. At the beginning of the coming school year, schools 
in Algeria will be enrolling some 860,000 children as against 
700,000 at the corresponding time last year, and 560,000 the 
year before. In six weeks the oil at Hassi Messaoud will be 
arriving at the coastline at Bougie. In a year, the oil from 
Edjele will be reaching the Gulf of Gabes. In 1960, the gas 
from Hassi R’Mel will begin to be distributed in Algiers and 
Oran, later at Bone. If France be willing, and if she be in 
a position to continue with the Algerians the task she has 
undertaken, and of which she alone is capable, then Algeria 
will in fifteen years be a prosperous and productive land. 

Thanks to the progress of pacification, to democracy, and 
to social advancement, we can now look forward to the day 
when the men and women who live in Algeria will be in 
a position to decide their own destiny, once and for all, freely 
and in the full knowledge of what is at stake. Taking into 
account all these factors—those of the Algerian situation, 
those inherent in the national and the international situation— 
I deem it necessary that recourse to self-determination be here 
and now proclaimed. In the name of France and of the 
Republic, by virtue of the power granted to me by the 
Constitution to consult its citizens—if only God lets me live 
and the people listen to me—I pledge myself to ask the 
Algerians, on the one hand, in their twelve Departments, 
what, when all is said and done, they wish to be; and, on 
the other hand, all Frenchmen, to endorse that choice. 

The question, obviously, will be put to the Algerians as 
individuals. For since the beginning of the world there has 
never been any Algerian unity, far less any Algerian sovereign- 
ty. The Carthaginians, the Romans, the Vandals, the Byzan- 
tines, the Syrian Arabs, the Cordova Arabs, the Turks, the 
French have, one after the other, penetrated the country 
without there being—at any time, under any shape or form— 
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an Algerian State. As for the time of the elections, I will 
decide upon it in due course, at the latest, four years after 
the actual restoration of peace; that is to say, once a situation 
has been established whereby not more than 200 persons a 
year will lose their lives, either in ambushes or isolated 
attacks. The ensuing period of time will be devoted to 
resuming normal existence, to emptying the camps and prisons, 
to permitting the return of exiles, to restoring the free play 
of individual and public liberties and to enabling the popula- 
tion to become fully aware of what is at stake. I would like to 
invite, here and now, observers from all over the world, to 
attend, without hindrance, the final culmination of this process. 
But what will this political destiny finally be, for the men 
and women of Algeria who will choose it, once peace is 
restored? Everyone knows that in theory it is possible to 
imagine three solutions. Since it is in the interest of all con- 
cerned—and especially of France—that the question be 
answered without ambiguity, the three conceivable solutions 
will be put to the vote: 

either—secession, where some believe independence would 
be found. France would then leave the Algerians 
who had expressed their wish to become separated 
from her. They would organize, without her, the 
territory in which they live, the resources which 
they have at their disposal, the government which 
they desire. I am convinced personally that such 
an outcome would be incredible and disastrous. 
Algeria being what it is at the present time, and 
the world what we know it to be, secession would 
carry in its wake the most appalling poverty, 
frightful political chaos, widespread slaughter, 
and soon after, the warlike dictatorship of the 
Communists. But this demon must be exorcised, 
and this must be done by the Algerians them- 
selves. If it should appear through some incon- 
ceivable misfortune, that such is indeed their will, 
France would undoubtedly stop devoting so much 
of value and so many billions of francs to a cause 
shorn of any hope. It goes without saying that, 
on this assumption, those Algerians regardless of 
origin, who might wish to remain French would 
do so in any case, and that France would arrange, 
if aeed be, for their regrouping and resettlement. 
Or: the other hand, everything would be arranged 
so that the operation of oil wells, the handling 
and shipping of Saharan oil—which is the result 
of French efforts and which is of interest to the 
whole western world—would be ensured in any 

event. 
or—out-and-out identification with France, such as 
implied in equality of rights: Algerians can ac- 
cede to all political, administrative and judicial 
functions of the State and have free access to the 
public service. They would benefit, as regards 
salaries, wages, social security, education and vo- 
cational training, from all measures provided for 
in Metropolitan France; they would live and work 
wherever they saw fit, throughout the territory of 
the Republic; in other words, they would be 
living, from every point of view, regardless of 
their religion or the community to which they 
belonged, by and large on the same footing and 
at the same level as other citizens, and become 
part and parcel of the French people who would 
then, in effect, spread from Dunkirk to Taman- 

rasset. 
or—the government of Algerians by Algerians, backed 





up by French help and in close relationship with 
her, as regards the economy, education, defense 
and foreign relations. In that case, the internal 
regime of Algeria should be of the federal type, 
so that the various communities—French, Arab, 
Kabyle, Mozabite—who live together in the coun- 
try would find guarantees for their own way of 
life and a framework for cooperation. 
But since for a year now it has been settled that—through 
the institution of equal voting rights, the single college and 
the emergence of a majority of Moslem representatives—the 
political future of Algerians is to depend on Algerians; since 
it has been officially and solemnly emphasized that, once peace 
has been restored, the Algerians will let it be known what 
fate they want for themselves, to the exclusion of any other, 
and that all of them, whatever their program may be, what- 
ever they might have done, wherever they come from, will 
take part, if they wish to do so, in this vote: what then could 
be the meaning of rebellion? 

If those who lead it claim for all Algerians the right to 
self-determination, well then, all paths are wide open. If the 
insurgents fear that in stopping the combat, they will be 
turned over to justice, then it is entirely up to them to settle 
with the authorities the conditions for their unhindered return, 
as I suggested when I offered the peace of the brave. If the 
men who represent the political organization of the insur- 
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rection intend not to be excluded from the debate, or later, 
from the polls, or finally, from the institutions which will 
determine the fate of Algeria and ensure its political life, I 
proclaim that they will have the same place as all the others 
—no more, no less—a hearing, a share, a place which will 
be granted them by the votes of the citizens. Why then, should 
the odious strife and the fratricidal murders, which are still 
drenching the Algerian soil with blood, continue? 

Unless it be the work of a group of ambitious agitators, 
determined to establish by brute force and terror their to- 
talitarian dictatorship and believing that they will one day 
obtain from the Republic the privilege of discussing with it 
the fate of Algeria, thus building up these agitators into an 
Algerian government. There is not a chance that France would 
lend herself to anything so arbitrary. The future of Algerians 
rests with Algerians, not as forced on them by knife and 
machine gun, but according to the will. which they will legiti- 
mately express through universal suffrage. With them and for 
them, France will see to the freedom of their choice. 

During the few years which will pass before the deadline 
we have set, there will be much to do so that Algeria, when 
pacified, can weigh all the factors and consequences of its 
own decision. I intend to concern myself personally with the 
task. Furthermore, the procedures of the a vote must in 
due course be elaborated and specified. But the road is open. 
The decision is taken, the stakes are worthy of France. 


Freedom vs. Power 


POWER MEANS THE ABILITY TO COERCE 


By GLENN E. HOOVER, Professor of Economics Emeritus, Mills College; member of the City Council of Oakland, California 


Delivered at the Fifteenth Annual Conference of the Henry George School of Socsal Science, Rutgers, The State University, 
Brunswick, New Jersey, July 12, 1959 


T IS COMMONLY believed that the young are radical and 
bold, and the aged are conservative and timid. However, 
this bit of popular wisdon: should not be pressed too far. 

In varying degrees we are all restrained by the fear that our 
words and deeds may displease our contemporaries. However, 
as we grow older we are less concerned with what others may 
think of us. In any event, we cannot have too long a time 
in which to bear their disapproval. From the tyranny of Public 
Opinion, Death, the Great Emancipator, sets us free, even in 
advance of his arrival. 

As our days grow fewer current events too seem less im- 
portant, and we think more of the place that our era will hold 
in the minds of fucure generation’. For what will the Nine- 
teenth and Twentieth centuries be remembered? To me it 
seems that our era will be recalled for the struggles then made 
to achieve both Freedom and Power. I propose, therefore, to 
discuss these two objectives, and to tell why I believe them to 
be incompatible, one with the other. 


THE NEED FOR DEFINITIONS 


Freedom, in the present context, means simply the absence 
of restraint. It is sometimes defined as the absence of improper 
restraint. This permits us to say, for example, that the free- 
dom of children is not restricted by their parents, and that the 
freedom of adults is not curtailed by compulsory military 
service. To me it seems preferable to say that such restrictions 
do curtail our freedom but that they may be justified. 

In recent years the term “freedom” has been so misused that 


it may be well to recall some of the grosser abuses of it. For 
example, a nation governed by a dictator will be called a 
“free” nation if—perhaps for the worst of reasons—it adheres 
to “our side” in the Cold War. Surely we might accept the aid 
of tyrants, in peace as well as war, without corrupting our 
speech by identifying tyranny with freedom. 

An equally mischievous confusion is evident in the use of 
such terms as “freedom from want,” “freedom from fear” and 
freedom from all the other evils to which our flesh is heir. 
No one, recently, has promised us “freedom from old age” 
but some fakir is sure to offer one. Those of us who have 
learned that freedom expands with the advancing years do 
not wish to be spared the aging process. We wish rather that 
our nation might be freed of the stupidity that is the real 
cause of all our preventable woes. 

The word “power” offers fewer semantic difficulties. It is, 
however, used to mean control over nature as well as control 
over men. One may, therefore, welcome an increase of power 
in the first sense, while deploring any increase of it in the 
second sense. Normally however, the context will make the 
meaning clear. What we are presently concerned with is 
man’s power over his fellows. 


MAN’S POWER OVER MAN 


Apart from parental control of minors, the first and most 
complete control of man by man is found in the institution of 
human slavery. Its disappearance marks what is perhaps the 
single permanent improvement in human relations in the 
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history of our species. However, the fact that human slavery 
has been abandoned should not make us forget how long it 
persisted, and how recently it was defended by appeals to 
Holy Writ, Aristotle and learned men of every century. 

Gone too are those institutions and customs known as 
“serfdom.” Those who say that serfdom exists in parts of our 
South are either using the term as an epithet or they have 
forgotten the serf's attachment to the soil and other main 
features of that system. Others have said that the essential 
features of chattel slavery persist in what is called the “wage 
slavery” of our industrial areas. The wage slaves themselves 
are generally busy with their automobiles, their TV sets and 
other expensive diversions. They have had little time to medi- 
tate 1 their servile status, and the phrase “wage-slavery” has 
been all but laughed away. A phrase designed to rouse the 
rabble is now but a linguistic curiosity, nor could the combined 
genius of Moscow and Madison Avenue put life into it again. 

The elimination of chattel slavery and serfdom, however, 
has removed only the grosser restrictions on personal freedom. 
For instance, there is neither slavery nor serfdom in China, 
yet the government there determines where each shall live, 
the work he is to do, and when he shall eat, sleep and join 
in the benediction for those who rule him. The communal 
system now operating in communist China may increase that 
country’s economic and military power, provide “social se- 
curity,” equalize fortunes, etc. but the expansion of personal 
freedom is not even one of its goals. 

And now a few words on the decline of personal freedons 
in our own country. Here, as in China, the chief restrictions 
on our freedom are imposed by government. In China the 
local Commune seems to be the worst offender, and with us 
it is the national government. For example, prior to the first 
World War, anyone who wished to go abroad had only to be 
accepted as a passenger, or stow away On an outbound ship. 
Now a State Department functionary may decide that your 
proposed travel is not in the “national interest” and you will 
be forced to remain within our national frontiers. 

You will note that I said a “functionary” would make this 
decision, although I might have said our Government, or a 
“bureaucrat.” I wanted to use a neutral term. There is, unfor- 
tunately, a tendency among us to believe that decisions made 
by the “Government” are prima facie good, while decisions 
made by “bureaucrats” are prima facie stupid. I trust that 
my avoidance of emotive words will not obscure the fact that 
all decisions made by what we call “Government” are in fact 
made either by appointed “bureaucrats,” or by elected “politi- 
cians.” 

Another loss of personal freedom has resulted from our 
docile acceptance of military conscription. Prior to the last 
World War anyone predicting the American people would 
accept conscription in time of peace would have been thought 
quite irresponsible. Yet it now appears to be a permanent 
feature of our “American Way of Life,” although Britain, a 
small country much nearer Russia than are we, has decided to 
abandon it. It would be regrettable if we, the self-styled leader 
of the Free World, were to be the last to abandon peace-time 
conscription. 

Much of our claim to being one of the freest of peoples is 
based on our right to freely assemble and to speak and write 
as we please, even on the most controversial topics. These are 
indeed important freedoms, but they seem to be important 
only in countries in which they are denied. Those with some 
experience in the field of adult education can testify that in 
the era of the movie, radio and TV it is difficult to assemble a 
respectable number of people to discuss any matter of im- 
portance, no matter how controversial it may be. Moreover, 
our notorious eagerness to “conform” makes it unnecessary 
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for our government to concern itself much with what in 
Imperial Japan were called “dangerous thoughts.” It is as 
though all the mass media of communication had conspired 
to soothe us rather than to provoke any intellectual ferment, 
dangerous or ocherwise. 


ECONOMIC CONTROLS 


It is chiefly in the economic field rather than the ideological 
one that our Government wields powers which no Libertarian 
can accept. For example, Libertarians will insist that they 
have the right to buy foreign wares as freely as they can buy 
domestic ones. By customs, duties and import controls we are 
now compelled to buy the higher priced domestic products. 
The profits of the domestic producers, it is said, will “trickle 
down” to the general public. That we still tolerate such an 
abuse of governmental power shows how little we understand 
the basic elements of a free economy. 

The governmental power best known to most of us is the 
taxing power. That taxes must be paid is admitted, but the 
government of a really free people will not resort to inquisi- 
torial methods nor will it bewilder its citizens with anything 
so complex as our present income tax laws. Their “self 
assessment” feature encourages dishonesty, and the growing 
number of “tex consultants” is evidence that many of our 
citizens are unable to master the intricacies of such legislation. 
To pay the tax is often burdensome enough, but to have to 
pay some expert to determine how much must be paid the 
Government is a needless harassment which no Libertarian can 
accept. 

To complain about high taxes while supporting the govern- 
mental programs which make them necessary, is of course, 
pure infantilism. Our wrath should not be directed at the 
size of the tax burden, but rather at the unjust way in which it 
is distributed. A rational society would first take for public 
purposes the uaearned wealth which results from population 
growth and the schools, streets, parks and other amenities 
which the taxpayers provide. It is only after this publicly 
created wealth is taken for public purposes that we should 
argue about how additional revenues should be raised. 

The socially created values to which I refer are, of course, 
land values. As distinct from all other forms of wealth, land 
is the product of Nature or of Nature’s God. As the surround- 
ing populatica grows and public improvements multiply, 
land values grow, and this without any useful service whatever 
provided by the land owners. For a community to take for 
public purposes the values which the community has created 
ry! not be the end of wisdom but it is certainly the beginning 
of it. 

“DIRIGISME”"—NOT SOCIALISM 

Our government's intervention in our economy is fre- 
quently—and erroneously—called “socialism.” This word 
has become an epithet in the American language, and there 
is a temptation to apply it to anything we don’t like. However, 
no eagerness to score a point can justify a deliberate distortion 
of the accepted meaning of words. “Socialism” means gov- 
ernmental ownership and operation of the means of production 
and distribution. Such genuine socialism as we have is con- 
centrated at the local government level—water, light, gas, 
transportation, parking lots, etc. Public ownership in these 
fields is so generally supported by our business communities 
that it is often called “down town socialism.” 

Congressional interference with our economy in peace 
time is chiefly in the form of controls over te prices, 
production, marketing, etc. To suggest that this haphazard 
bungling is “socialism” is to give it a dignity it does not 
deserve. The government does not acquire a single acre, plant 
a single seed or milk a single cow. Instead, by limiting the 
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importation of some farm products and dazzling domestic tion, and thus drive workers from farms into industrial centers. ches 
growers with subsidies and penalties, it largely determines We want them and their wives to be free to buy foreign hon 
what shall be grown, how much, by whom, and at what price _ products, so that foreign workers in turn can buy the products Wit 
it may be sold. In other words, our national government directs of our factories—to the mutual advantage of all workers dhe 
our farm economy without either owning it or operating it. concerned. We also want to reduce the workers’ tax burden H 
Such governmental interference the French call by its proper by taking for public purposes the socially created value of 
name, “dirigisme,” ie, 2 system in which the economy is land, and to that extent, relieve them of taxes on their wages 
directed by the government, but not owned or operated by it. | and the products of their labor. 
Most important, perhaps, we want the workers to set for 
LABOR UNION POWER themselves goals that will win the support of all men of good 
The rapid increase in the membership and power of trade will. We deplore the decline of idealism in what was once 
unions is the most significant economic development in our called the “labor movement.” Some decades ago that idealism 
time. Since the passage of the Wagner Act in 1935 employers appealed to those young Americans who were most dis- 
have been compelled to “bargain collectively” with their em- tinguished for their progressive minds and generous senti- 
ployees. This requirement has resulted in a four or five fold ments. Young people of that sort are now in our colleges, 
increase in union membership, and for some of the big unions, and they are not attracted by a selfish “business unionism” 
an increase in power that enables them to halt production not whose leaders, too often, have an anti-intellectual bias that is 
only in individual plants but in entire industries. This is a poorly concealed. Among young collegians the fund of good 
concentration of private power for which our government is will on which unions once could draw is running out, and 
quite unprepared, and the general public seems reluctant to the best friends of the unionized workers have the duty to tell 
even think about the problem in any fundamental way. them so. 
As previously noted, all power, by definition, means an Our wage and salary workers are now divided between the 
actual or potential restriction of the freedom of those against jninority that is unionized and the majority that is not. There TT 
whom power is directed. That governments should wield seems to be little chance that the percentage of unionized quali 
power is too obvious for comment, but free peoples have workers will increase, and in some industries such as auto that 
always insisted that governments should have a monopoly manufacturing and coal mining, union membership may con- of or 
of power and that no individuals or private agencies should tinue to decline. As the percentage of unionized workers orga 
exercise any compulsion or restraint on their fellows. Why = declines they cannot expect any program to succeed if its we 
then are we so timid and confused when faced with the fenefits would be limited to their own numbers. It is un- den 
greatest concentration of private power in our history? fortunate that they ever committed themselves to the use of to W 
One reason for our confusion is that our emotions are power for their selfish purposes instead of supporting reforms TT 
leading us astray. Most people are workers and consequently Which would assure to all workers their just share of the or 
their sympathies are, and should be, with their fellow workers. increased output of a free economy. por. 
What we forget is that not more than one-fourth, or perhaps wes 
one-third, of all workers belong to unions. Moreover, . the CONCLUSION rn 
interests of the union workers are different from the interests To sum it up, to use power is to restrict the freedom of pel 
of the non-union workers, and frequently their interests are others. By definition, power means the ability to coerce. In ma 2 
directly opposed. But however their interests may differ, the international affairs, reliance on state power has decreased non- 
sympathies of other workers—which means most of us— the security of every nation in the world. It has produced W 
follow the pattern set when unions were few, weak and ideal-  onjy 4 precarious “balance of terror,” a crushing tax burden, non-| 
istic. In short, we bring to the problem of the big unions, and may result in the extermination of our species. Warfare them 
the Becks, Hoffas, etc., the emotional baggage we accumulated x, jriaj by power, and an old adage tells us that “There are all br 
in the age of the lovable Eugene V. Debs. many things worse than war, and war is the cause of all of Th 
Intellectually too, we are ill equipped. Few of us are them” lit; 
socialists, but many have accepted the Marxian notion that Ia d ic affai h f by individual a 
wage increases mean only lower profits for the employers. 2 a Se oe lerable apes Bese - gus of lit 
This myth is fated for extinction as the evidence accumulates ar eases pag wang oe — jew gah coor, _- — es ae 
that wages, being part of the costs of production, are promptly eu ee ee ee ee ee SP ee Ce Ta 
niall oun onaiey Guiinenter ab'éen ollaat Cnet. eld, where monopolies have been created to extort Prices Im 
P ‘' P : : above the level which would obtain in free markets. Monopolies politi 
nasmuch as the recent growth of unions has not lowered desi ag a 
. : . . esigned to control the prices of commodities, in Our country citize 
the profits of American industry, it follows that when unions | Snag “aes hibited by 1 Th f pr pers 
force wages above the competitive level, the consumer—not pe Lang Wa ty Saag hacia -- nee coe ioe 
: of such laws has not always been vigorous, but the principles Pa: 
the employer—pays the bill. As that truth spreads, the : . 
a a: on which they were based have never been abandoned, either social 
monopoly pricing of labor will become as offensive as the i , a ae sa : Te 
monopoly pricing of commodities—a practice long condemned Se = a ee oe o-amrunees bane 
by both ethics and the law. The power now most feared is the power to exact a by 
monopoly price for labor. To curb this power is not yet a task oh 
i 


NEw GOALS FOR WORKERS 


Most of us here, as in any other representative assembly, 
are, and always have been, workers. The percentage of em- 
ployers in this, or any other country, is insignificant. If we 
would deny workers, or any other group among us, the use 
of power, it is certainly not from ill will. What we want for 
them and for all others, is the economic justice which only a 
free economy can provide. 

We want them, for example, to be spared the billions now 
taken from them to subsidize and curtail agricultural produc- 


for legislators, for the public has not yet made up its mind. 
Thus far our distrust of union power has resulted only in 
demands for the punishment of racketeering union leaders 
who embezzle union funds, disregard the rights of union 
members, etc. These are peripheral matters which only distract 
us from fixing out attention on the power itself, however 
honestly and democratically the unions may be governed. 
Our task then, is to continue in our efforts to create a 
wider understanding of the principles on which a free and 
just economy must rest. This is not a spectacular task, and 
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those who would lead a thoughtless multitude down some 
short road to Utopia will not be at ease in our company. 
Without hope of recognition or reward we shall do our duty— 
the rest is in the lap of the gods. 

However, as nothing is ever finally settled until it is settled 
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right, we can be sure that Power will ultimately be banned, 
not only from the market-place, but from the international 
arena as well. It is only when no one has power to coerce 
another that “they shall sit every man under his vine and 
under his fig tree; and none shall make them afraid.” 


Citizenship vs. The Power Groups 


GREATER EXERCISE OF CITIZENSHIP IS ESSENTIAL 
By GEORGE ROMNEY, President, American Motors Corporation, Detroit, Michigan 


Delivered before the Commonwealth Club, San Francisco, California, September 4, 1959 


most thoughtful and probing observers of the Ameri- 

can scene, declared: 

“It is not good for us that we should ever lose the 
fighting quality, the stamina, and the courage to battle 
for what we want when we are entitled to it. . .” 

Today, I think we have lost a great deal of that “fighting 
quality.” The majority of our people have few flaming interests 
that they are willing to struggle for. In many important areas 
of our national life, the individual is being engulfed in vast 
organizations and power groups. In larger and larger num- 
bers, he is transferring his rights of citizenship to the corpora- 
tion or the union, or idly watching his responsibilities drift 
to Washington. 

To a very large extent, the people owe their security to 
corporations or unions which are concerned with the most 
important single interest that individuals can gain from such 
association—the individual’s economic interest. As long as 
this is reasonably secure, people have no burning interest 
that would move them actively into political participation. On 
the contrary, large numbers of them consider it safer to be 
non-political. 

Without personal interests or convictions, they remain 
non-political because the ways in which politics operate on 
them are so generalized and so remote that they consider it 
all but impossible to interfere. 

There are three major dangers from this renunciation of 
politics: 

If the people as citizens are unable to fill the role in 
politics traditionally assigned to them, we will be confronted 
with a vacuum in political power and leadership . . . 

Impersonal economic interests are replacing and eliminating 
political and citizenship interests. The substitution of economic 
citizenship for direct political citizenship could be the doom 
of our way of life. 

Parallel economic and political conflict would destroy the 
social unity vital to society as a whole. 

Today, I would like to deal with these fundamental prob- 
lems. As the basis of discussion, let's review briefly the 
established principles of our American democracy. 

First, the moral principles. 

1. The rights and basic responsibilities of man are derived 
from the Creator, in whose eyes each man is an individual, 
created with equal rights and responsibilities and in 
perpetual brotherhood. 

2. Each man in meeting his responsibilities, has the right 
to all freedom that does not infringe on the rights of 
others. 

3. Freedom can be a reality only with separation of 
church and state. Religious freedom is the key to all the 
others. If the civil and ecclesiastical governments were 
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joined, the latter would necessarily have to dominate, 
since it could point to an authority higher than the people. 
4. The state derives all of its authority from the people 
and should be responsive to their control. 

With the moral principles established, the mechanics of the 
social order become the prime consideration, requiring basic 
agreement among citizens as to principles of government. 

I believe these are the essential elements of that agreement: 

1. A system of representative democracy most effectively 
insures individual liberty. 

2. Government must limit itself to those rights specifical- 
ly assigned to it by the governed. 

3. The authority of government should be divided to 
provide cross-checking and dispersion of power. 

4. Government should be as close as possible to the 
people it serves, therefore state and local governments 
should have adequate responsibility. 

5. The people assume responsibilities to be met by 
voluntary means, in order to avoid excessive reliance on 
government and the consequent abridgement of liberty 
to obey or disobey their Creator. 

6. The mainsprings of progress should be individual 
action or the voluntary cooperative action of free 
individuals. 

7. The state should do for the people only those things 
they cannot do at all or as well for themselves, either 
individually or in cooperation with each other. 

8. Economic and non-religious social institutions derive 
their authority from the people and should be responsive 
to their control. As organizational magnitude and com- 
plexity grow, the people use the state as a joint instru- 
ment in exercising economic and social control but for 
the purpose of maintaining the ability of the people to 
exercise direct ultimate control—as in the case of eco- 
nomic control through anti-monopoly laws to enforce 
competition. 

9. The exercise of direct ultimate economic and social 
control by the people requires the division and dispersion 
of economic and social power—power concentration in 
one place fosters it in others. It reduces the control by 
the people, and thereby limits their freedom, responsi- 
bility and development. 

Taken together—these moral principles and principles of 
government—are the foundation stones of our society. The 
authority of the Creator . . . the sanctity of the individual .. . 
the brotherhood of man .. . the state as the creature and servant 
of man .. . the dispersion of power, that freedom may be 
insured . . . that men should compete and cooperate and be 
rewarded on the basis of what they contribute to society . . . 

Have these principles changed in any way? I can’t see that 
they have. But circumstances change, affecting not the validity 
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of the principles but their freedom to work. When the system 
fails in some degree or another, it is not the fallacy of principle 
but the failure of techniques or the failure of men. 

Our techniques will continue to fail from time to time if 
we freeze them, if we fail to recognize that the American 
Revolution is a continuing process of applying our basic 
principles to new problems that arise out of new experience. 
The fact that new problems arise is in itself almost sufficient 
proof of the strength of the system, which is fluid rather 
than static. Ir produces new successes, new situations and, 
naturally, new challenges. As Whitman observed, the fruition 
of each success brings these new challenges, making a still 
greater struggle necessary. 

In the early days of our nation, it was hardly possible to 
foresee that our revolution would also embrace other revolu- 
tions, particularly in technology. Nor was it possible to an- 
ticipate our phenomenal growth, our ascendancy to world 
power, the enormous economic changes, the growth of the 
corporation and union concepts . . . To name only these, is it 
possible to conceive of an ideal inflexible system? Or to deny 
the living character of our revolution? 

Failure to modernize our techniques as we have moved 
along has created some severe problems, none of which, in 
my opinion, has exceeded the problem of power concentration. 

This strikes at our basic principles. We fought against the 
power concentration that made our liberty and independence 
impossible. The weak state of the original Confederation re- 
flected the people's fear of concentrated authority. The Con- 
stitution itself, while providing for a strong central govern- 
ment, bristles with safeguards against excessive power held 
in the hands of a few. Jefferson defeated Hamilton and his 
ideas, Jackson defeated the Bank of the United States, Teddy 
Roosevelt defeated the trusts, Franklin Roosevelt divided the 
power of big finance and big business. We are ignoring it 
when we allow the federal government, or unions and industry 
to assume too much responsibility. 

I think one of the most regrettable aspects of American life 
today is a situation where union power and employer power 
can be concentrated to the point where an industry that is 
basic to the economic welfare of the total nation can be shut 
down as a result of the position of either group. I think that 
is an unheard of concentration of private economic power. 
I think it’s going to be impossible to solve the economic prob- 
lems of this country without dealing with that hard reality of 
excess economic power. I think any time we permit a few 
men in labor or a few men in industry to reach the point 
where they can cripple the economy and adversely affect the 
public interest, we have created a condition completely con- 
trary to the spirit of America. The employer and union power 
in the steel strike is a present example. I do not agree that 
it will impress Khrushchev favorably. I think it will impress 
him as an abusive exercise of excess private economic power. 

When I have discussed concentration in labor and industry 
on previous occasions, some have remarked that I am seeking 
increased government regulation. Quite the contrary. We do 
not need more law but modern law. Neither our labor laws 
nor our anti-trust laws are up to date. Bear this in mind: when 
law is not clear or specific or up to date, either the problems 
grow or the intervention of government must necessarily be 
imcreased. Vague and outmoded laws are difficult to observe 
and to enforce. Our present anti-trust laws make their criterion 
the intent to use power wrongfully—opening up an endless 
field of litigation and legal interpretation. How can intent 
be proven and judged with accuracy in the field of business? 
As in the case of our Constitutional safeguards, the criterion 
should be the ability to wield power to excess. In the case of 
labor, our inconsistent laws encourage the fostering of labor 
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monopoly and the creation of a concentration of power that 
could be matched only by a massive coalition of industrial 
power. The collision between these two excessive forces is 
confronting us with the necessity of intervention of govern- 
ment to protect the people as consumers—and the end result 
of the road we are on will be some form of totalitarianism. 

The attitude of outspoken people toward highly centralized 
government may be divided generally into three categories: 
those who believe in the idea of social “drift” that, like a raft 
on a Gulf stream, society will somehow get where it’s going. 
Another view is that big centralized governments are neces- 
sary for big societies, and that comfortable countervailing 
forces will keep the balance. A third view is that concentration 
of power ought to be fought wherever it exists or the individu- 
al will be smashed—one way or another. 

I take the latter view. Certainly, big societies, especially 
those in competition with other big societies, need strong, 
even big governments and strong even big unions and cor- 
porations, but their power can and must be dispersed. The 
ultimate control can and must be in the hands of the people. 

This will be impossible unless we recognize that it is 
morally and economically wrong for either unions as unions 
Or corporations as corporations to get into politics directly or 
indirectly. 

To me, it is wrong for the very simple reason that it is 
wrong for any American to transfer his personal rights of 
citizenship to an institution, and wrong for an institution to 
act in any way to encourage the relinquishing of such rights. 

There is little difference in principle between the present 
excessive political influence of unions and the earlier exces- 
sive political influence of business denounced by both Roose- 
velts. One excess is as wrong as the other. Both are obstacles 
to political freedom, economic justice, and individual develop- 
ment. The creation of union power was a desirable offset to 
business power. Economic power is better distributed now 
between unions and business than it was earlier when exercised 
largely by business. Current union political activity does not 
differ in principle from earlier business political activity. 
Unions can try to justify their programs on that basis, but 
the question is whether in a democracy based on political 
freedom and the rights of the individual, economic organiza- 
tions should be permitted to participate directly or indirectly 
in political affairs. 

Let me be clear. I am nor referring to individual union 
leaders or members participating in political activity. I do 
not mean individual business leaders or white-collar employees 
participating in political activity. Nor unions or businesses 
presenting economic facts to political bodies or to private 
citizens’ groups. What I am talking about is direct or indirect 
political activity on the part of economic organizations, 
whether they are union organizations, business organizations 
or other organized forms of economic endeavor. 

Before church and state were separated, unquestionably 
church participation in politics and government exerted a 
direct influence on the political attitudes of church members. 
Similarly, political activity by a company is likely to cause 
an executive to feel that his economic opportunity in the 
enterprise is affected by his political support of company 
political thinking. Conversely, the attitude of many American 
businesses has resulted in political inactivity on the part of its 
executives. 

The same thing is true of unions. How could union members 
or union officers fail to feel that their treatment by the union 
would be affected by conformity or opposition to union politi- 
cal programs? 

I believe we must prohibit economic organizations from 
direct or indirect political activity and expenditures. What 
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right have they to use the funds of stockholders or members 
to support specific political candidates or partisan issues? 
What right has either to create an atmosphere where a 
nember’s or employee’s economic status can possibly be 
thought to depend on his political views and convictions—as 
long as they conform to the basic principles on which our free 
society depends to protect individual freedom and inalienable 
rights? 

With the difficulty being experienced in securing competent 
candidates for local, state and even some federal offices, it is 
obvious we must overcome the lack of political participation 
by individuals, whether they be corporate employees or union 
members. I believe that corporate officials and union officials 
should participate personally, as individuals, in political affairs 
... but I think they should take every possible step to assure 
members and employees that this right is a personal right 
not to be abridged in any manner, and to encourage others to 
use it. 

We must bring back to life the feeling that each individual 
can participate with effectiveness. 

One businessman wrote me the following question: “How 
can a public spirited individual be effective or influential 
unless his energies are combined with similar energies of other 
individuals?” 

He cannot. He must work with others. But his work must 
be personal and direct, not by proxy. He must be directed 
by what HE believes in, not what his corporation or his union 
believes in. He must speak for HIMSELF, and not suffer his 
voice to be drowned in the loudspeaker of an institution. The 
instrument available to him for the combination of his effort 
with those of others is the political party, when the party 
system is functioning properly. 

Unfortunately, our political parties at present have given 
victory at the polls such engulfing pre-eminence that neither 
will take a position that might offend any sizeable segment 
of voters. The result is a close similarity between stated party 
objectives, with very little choice left to the voter. Attention 
is focused on money and organization power rather than 
broad citizen participation and sincere spontaneous. support. 

The parties have allowed themselves to a large extent to 
become the captives of dominant economic groups. In Michi- 
gan, for example, one party is largely under the control of 
big labor, while the other is largely in the hands of big busi- 
ness. The dominance of these power groups, expressed through 
organizations and not individual citizens, has resulted in a 
deadlock that is thwarting the progress of the State. The 
individual has a sense of frustration and helplessness. 

To combat this, we are developing a non-partisan citizens’ 
program identified as Citizens For Michigan. It is made up 
of individuals acting for themselves and not as representatives 
of any organization of any type. 

Through this effort, we hope, first, to establish a means by 
which an influence greater than the minority economic groups 
now dominating our two political parties can be created; 
second, to acquaint enough citizens with the facts on the 
state’s problems and the means for their solution to secure 
essential political and governmental action; and, third, to 
restore citizen belief in the effectiveness of individual political 
participation. 

The success of our program can provide the basis for 
releasing the political parties from their captivity and restoring 
to the people these necessary instruments for self-government. 

To encourage an increase in political participation, we 
must have two political parties with programs and methods 
that provide the people a clear choice. At least one should be 
devoted to the interest and welfare of all Americans. At least 
one should be more dedicated to the principles of human 
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liberty and justice than to political victory at amy cost through 
economic power, subsidy and advantage. 

Individuals of character and principle, working as free 
citizens with others of like mind and purpose, can achieve 
this. Individuals working politically as units of business or 
labor can only intensify special interest party domination and 
increase the magnitude and scope of our present economic 
conflict, while personally giving up the rights, responsibilities 
and respect of citizenship. 

There are three important things we must do to stop the 
drift toward increasingly massive centralized government: 

One, to make certain, by modernized law, that power outside 
government is dispersed and kept dispersed. Surely the prin- 
cipal way to reduce the size and power of centralized govern- 
ment is to disperse power that only big government can hold 
in check and increase the influence and control exercised 
directly by the people. 

Two, to improve the character of state governments and 
modernize the smaller government units, such as the parish 
or the county, that were set up on the basis of travel and 
population distribution in a frontier country. 

Three, to revive the political participation of the people 
in control of the government by dramatic steps that would 
bring back to life the feeling that they CAN participate with 
effectiveness. 

The most effective means of putting some hope and zest 
back into political participation would be for the political 
parties to reject economic power group participation, reach out 
for citizenship participation, put less emphasis on dollars 
and more emphasis on people. The give-a-dollar-to-the-party- 
of-your-choice campaigns would be made more effective with 
a give-an-hour campaign. The method today is too much one 
of guarded exclusion rather than participation. The parties are 
not going to get participation if the people feel they have no 
opportunity to choose anything but che word that is passed 
from the smoke-filled room. Widely publicized open-forum 
type meetings would put excitement and opportunity back 
into the political arena at the local level. 

Participation on an effective basis would arouse the interest 
of people who are today without interest. It would stimulate 
people to take stands on issues and it would generate issues. 
One of our problems today is issueless politics, with a tragic 
similarity between party positions that give the voter little 
choice. How can a citizen help but vacillate between parties 
and be ill-attracted to either in such circumstances? 

We need to bring our political parties and the people 
together, if our democratic system is to continue to be truly 
representative. When the people have no choice, they are 
powerless to act, and control is defaulted to wilful power 
groups who can be arrogantly unaccountable to a listless 
electorate. 

Today the power groups are rapidly extending control 
over the people, the political parties and the state. The 
individual must use his citizenship to bring the power groups 
under control, not primarily through the state but primarily 
through making them responsive to the people. The unions 
should be primarily responsive to the control of citizens who 
are members. The corporations should be primarily responsive 
to the control of citizens who are stockholders and consumers. 
The citizen must fight for his citizenship, or he will find him- 
self enslaved by the power groups or an all powerful state 
that is exercising his inalienable rights on the premise that 
the state must protect him from the excesses of the power 
groups. The internal struggle of our age is citizenship versus 
the power groups. 

When Franklin D. Roosevelt talked to your club on Sep- 
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tember 23, 1932, he discussed the necessity of curbing the 
barons of business, as it had once been necessary to curb 
the barons of feudalism. He led in releasing the forces that 
created the barons of unionism. This division of power was 
betrer than its unilateral exercise, but the existence of two 
sets of barons and their widening contest for economic, 
political and social power threatens our future at home and 
abroad. The union barons and the business barons must be 
curbed anew. When both are so strong that separately or 
jointly they can jeopardize the interests and rights of the 
nation as a whole, citizens are face to face with the age-old 
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struggle to keep power in any form from becoming excessive. 

Greater exercise of citizenship is an essential factor in 
America’s future. 

We need to reawaken the idea, I believe, that America 
has some important unfinished business. The American revolu- 
tion was not a distant explosion, from which the dust has 
long since settled. It is a continuing process, and we should 
never forget this. 

We must continue our revolution, by restoring faith in the 
individual and helping the individual to restore faith in 
himself and his citizenship. 


Our Monetary System’s Defects 


THE NEEDED CORRECTIVES 


By DR. WALTER E. SPAHR, Executive Vice-President, Economists’ National Committee on Monetary Policy, 
New York City, and Professor Emeritus of Economics, New York Unwersity, New York City 


Delivered before the Lions Club of New Haven, New Haven, Connecticut, July 23, 1959 


(1) THE MAjor DEFECT 
HE MOST fundamental defect in our monetary system 
is that our currency cannot be redeemed domesticall; 
in our standard gold dollar. 

From this basic defect flow various far-reaching conse- 
quences: one is the fact that the use of irredeemable currency 
gives our Federal government unrestrainable control over the 
people’s purse. This is illustrated by the spending orgy of our 
government since 1932. Another is our persistent march, led 
by our Federal government, into the Death Valley of Socialism 
and a governmentally-managed economy. Still another is the 
relatively sharp decline in the purchasing power of our cur- 
rency—58% since 1939. Our dollars have the lowest purchas- 
ing power ever reached since 1749, as measured by our index 
of wholesale prices. 


(2) IRREDEEMABLE CURRENCY A TOOL OF 
TOTALITARIAN GOVERNMENTS 

Every socialist or totalitarian government employs irredeem- 
able currency, and for good reason: it gives such governments 
unrestrainable control over the public purse. Our use of irre- 
deemable currency gives Congress, the Treasury, the Execu- 
tive, and the Federal Reserve banks, working in combination, 
a free hand in the use of what should be the people’s money. 

The issuance of pieces of paper as money which cannot be 
redeemed domestically in what is declared by law to be this na- 
tion’s standard monetary unit—the gold dollar—is evidence of 
lack of integrity. It is, fundamentally, the same standard of 
dishonesty employed by the counterfeiter. 


(3) A SuBTLE DRUG FOR THE PEOPLE OF A NATION 


Irredeemable currency is perhaps the most subtle drug that 
a government can employ on a people. One reason is that irre- 
deemable currency gives the government the power it desires 
over the people by transferring the control of the purse from 
them to the government without widespread awareness on 
their part. Another reason is that, given a taste of this drug, 
the people embrace it with enthusiasm, and demand its re- 
tention and more and more of it. This combination of desires 
and reactions makes it easy for the government doctors to 
control their victims. It is the reason that government dicta- 
torship is a frequent companion in this evil, or a common 
final result. 

The intermediate consequences of the use of irredeemable 


currency are a bloating and distortion of the economy, much 
of which is often mistaken for a sound and lasting economic 
expansion; a pronounced growth of government controls; a 
generation of feverish activity and of deep-seated fevers; and 
in due course a variety of anxieties manifested in part in the 
plaintive and futile protest against the high cost of living and 
the depletion of the savings of those who cannot keep up with 
the rise in prices. The final result is serious difficulties or na- 
tional tragedy in some form. 


(4) THE PROBABLE OR POSSIBLE CONSEQUENCES TO BE 
EXPECTED 


What should we expect as to the probable or possible con- 
sequences of our use of irredeemable currency? We should 
expect any one, or two, or all, of the following: (1) a further 
depreciation of our currency to a point which no one can 
predict scientifically; (2) an economic contraction such as we 
had 1873-1878 while we were using irredeemable currency— 
a period of severe contraction which lasted 65 months as 
compared with a contraction of 45 months following the crash 
of 1929—; (3) the loss of our representative form of gov- 
ernment. 

An alternative to these probable or possible consequences 
is to eliminate irredeemable currency and to place ourselves on 
the sound foundation of a gold standard and redeemable cur- 
rency at the statutory rate of $35 per fine ounce, the rate that 
has prevailed since Jan. 31, 1934. 

Practically everything done by France, which ultimately 
ruined her franc, 5 soon Ai her Fourth Republic and brought 
dictatorship, has occurred, or is occurring, in this country. We 
have not yet embarked upon the course of repeated devalua- 
tions indulged in by France; but there are powerful forces 
agitating for that very serious mistake also—particularly the 
gold mine bloc which would use that anti-social monetary 
manipulation to increase their profits. They, and others, fail or 
refuse to recognize that fixity is a requisite in a good standard 
monetary unit. 

During the first 30 years of the downward course of the 
French franc, which covered the 4414 years from the outbreak 
of the war in 1914 to the reforms instituted by General De 
Gaulle at the end of 1958, the pace of depreciation was rela- 
tively slow as compared with the accelerated pace during the 
last 1414 years following liberation from German control. 
This accelerated depreciation ended in the collapse of the 
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Fourth Republic. France, during the last dozen years before 
the end of the Fourth Republic, was enjoying a business boom 
of sorts with its subsidies, escalator clauses, nationalization, 
heavy taxation, government deficits, squandering of money, 
great expansion of bank credit, dissipation of the gold reserve 
of the Bank of France, and so on, while the value of its franc 
was declining to a level of .4% of its mid-1914 value. 

The parallelism between the French practices and ours 
should be a sobering lesson for us; but apparently it is not 
widely so regarded. The persistent and relatively slow deprecia- 
tion in our dollar from 1939 to April, 1959, has raised our 
index of wholesale prices from 50.1 to 120, thus giving us a 
decline of 58% in the purchasing power of our dollar during 
those twenty years. No money doctor can predict with any 
scientific accuracy the point at which a sharp acceleration in 
depreciation may set in. 

Indeed we may not go much farther with our feverish ex- 
pansion, distortions, and government management before we 
find ourselves in an economic contraction which may be pre- 
cipitated by the tangling of the intricate economic and govern- 
ment forces which characterize our economy. The apparently 
widespread assumption that we can escape a severe economic 
readjustment, or contraction, because we employ an irredeem- 
able currency, instead of a redeemable currency with the re- 
straints it can exercise, has no solid foundation. The history 
of the uses of irredeemable currency—for example our severe 
economic contraction of 1873-1878—provides evidence of an 
Opposite nature. 


(5) THE OFFICIAL CONTENTION OF OUR GOVERNMENT 
IN RESPECT TO REDEEMABLE VERSUS IRREDEEMABLE 
CURRENCY 

The official position of our government today is that it 
should have the ruinous powers which an irredeemable 
currency places in its hands. This is illustrated by a statement 
recently made by an official of the United States Treasury. 
Said he: “We do not believe that redeemability is feasible or 
desirable. We believe that the most important use of gold is 
to serve as a reserve for the domestic and international 
monetary functions of the Government [italic supplied]. It is 
the general rule of leading countries to use gold as a monetary 
reserve and not for the purpose of redeeming national cur- 
rencies.” 

The emphasis in his statement should be noticed with care 
and concern. It is the convenience of the government, not the 
welfare of our people or nation, that is given the prime con- 
sideration. | 

That is the argument of every dictator—he should have the 
powers he desires, the powers that make it easiest for him to 
carry out his plans. No curb bit should be placed on him by 
permitting the people to have an effective power over the 
public purse as is provided by a redeemable currency. 

If our people had a redeemable currency and could demand 
gold when they are disturbed by government action, our gov- 
ernment’s powers to dictate or to dissipate the people’s wealth 
would be sharply limited. A government does not dare to dis- 
turb a people unduly when a nongold currency is redeemable 
in gold. The important consideration is not that people under 
a redeemable currency hold their government in check by 
demanding a heavy percentage of the gold in the Treasury or 
Reserve banks since such is ordinarily not the practice; it is, 
rather, the fact that, if the people have the power to demand 
redemption when improperly disturbed, governments tend to 
exercise care in the use of the people’s purse. For example, 
during the decade 1923-1932, the average of the yearly per- 
centages of our monetary gold stock drawn into domestic cir- 
culation was 2.52. The highest yearly percentage was 3.56 in 
1932; the lowest was:1.68 in 1930. 
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Since our government does not have the power, without 
opening our dollar to sharp impairment in value in world 
markets, to dictate to people in other nations by depriving 
them of the right of redemption of dollars into gold, it allows 
foreign central banks and governments and international institu- 
tions to convert their dollars into gold in order to maintain the 
official parity rate between our dollars and our standard 
gold unit. But our people can be, and are, forced to accept 
irredeemable I.0.U.'s; and they are helpless in so far as obtain- 
ing gold is concerned. Their appraisal of the value of our 
irredeemable currency is revealed in the high prices of stocks, 
land, and most of the goods and services they can buy. Dicta- 
torship in the monetary field for our people, and special privi- 
lege for foreign central banks, governments, and international 
institutions, are the principles employed by our government. 


(6) THE ESSENCE OF A GOOD CURRENCY SYSTEM 


A good currency for us would consist of a type that would 
meet all the needs of our people. These needs require gold, 
silver, minor coin, paper money, and bank deposits. Each 
variety of currency has its particular functions,, virtues, and 
limitations. 

The money of most universal acceptability and freest from 
human manipulation is gold. It does not depend on the honesty 
of any man or government for its nature or value. An ounce 
or a grain of fine gold is an ounce or a grain of fine gold 
throughout the world. Hence its universal acceptability; and 
the metallic money of widest acceptability makes the best 
standard monetary unit for a nation. But if all varieties of 
dollars are to perform their appropriate functions properly 
and easily and are to have the same value, they must be freely 
interchangeable at the parity rate. That of course means a 
fixed gold standard and a freely redeemable and convertible 
currency. That is the system that is so urgently needed in our 
country. 


(7) How CAN THIS Most IMPORTANT CHANGE BE 
EFFECTED? 

Informed, thoughtful, and careful men need to persuade the 
President and Secretary of the Treasury to insist that Congress 
promptly make our currency redeemable in the standard gold 
dollar. If such persuasion fails, such men need to select a 
Presidential candidate who, if elected, will use all the powers 
of his office to induce Congress to provide our people with a 
sound and honest currency. And upon a gold standard and re- 
deemable currency should rest a good mechanism for the 
proper control of the uses of credit. 

There is no such thing as a popular uprising in behalf of 
a sound currency. The masses do not organize nor vote to 
relinquish the drug of irredeemable currency. Such reform 
comes only from the top down. It is a job for informed, ex- 
perienced, and tough monetary surgeons who understand what 
they are doing and can explain to the people why an irredeem- 
able currency is a contaminated monetary boodstream in the 
economy and why it must be replaced by a healthy bloodstream 
free of disease if the nation is to be healthy and strong. 

Once the operation is performed, the general public responds 
enthusiastically to the new breath of life; the new basis for 
confidence in their currency becomes an invigorating experi- 
ence. They also have renewed confidence in their government. 
One reason is that it has restored the principle of integrity to 
their currency. Another reason is that the power of the purse 
is returned to the people where it belongs and they soon learn 
in one way or another, if only vaguely, that they have once 
more brought their government under proper control. 

It is to be expected that the people saturated with the drug 
of irredeemable currency will be genuinely frightened and 
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will resist the necessary surgery with all the arguments and 
devices they can employ. But once the operation is over and 
they find that their paper money and bank deposits are as good 
as gold, they can be expected to wonder why they were afraid 
to have irredeemable 1.0.U.’s converted into promises that are 
redeemable. And since paper money and bank deposits are 
ordinarily more convenient than gold, the demand for gold 
can be expected to be relatively small as is illustrated, for 
example, by our experiences during the decade 1923-1932. 
The psychological problem involved in the attitudes of the 
mass of people before and after redemption is illustrated by 
our experiences in 1878-1879. Some months before the insti- 
tution of redemption in 1879, a banker in New York—a Mr 
Tappan—is reported to have stated (in May, 1878) that he 
would pay $50,000 to stand at the head of the line when the 
government began to pay out gold on January 2, 1879. Mr. 
Tappan did not appear that day. Few people appeared, and 
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much more gold than paper money was turned in at the sub- 
treasury office in New York and throughout the country. The 
question of redemption disappeared from newspapers after 
three days as an item no longer newsworthy. Gold flowed in 
from abroad. The domestic and foreign demands for govern- 
ment securities swamped the Treasury, forcing it to increase its 
staff to meet the demand. Prices of government bonds rose, in- 
terest rates On government securities fell, and the Treasury was 
able to refund at lower rates of interest than it was compelled 
to face under irredeemable currency. Confidence in future pros- 
pects of business increased, and by March, 1879, this country 
was on its way into the period of business expansion known in 
our history as the period of gold redemption prosperity. 

Such is the practically uniform experience of nations when 
they eliminate the poison of irredeemable currency and insti- 
tute a healthy bloodstream of redeemable currency. It is an 
experience which should not be denied our people 
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NUMBER of years ago, the U. S. Supreme Court issued 

a judgment concerning the released time program. This 

proposal would permit children in public schools to 

take their religious instruction elsewhere during school hours. 
Among other things, the decree contained this thought-pro- 
voking statement: 

“we are a religious people whose institutions presup- 
pose a Supreme Being. * * * When the state encourages 
religious instruction or cooperates with religious authori- 
ties by adjusting the schedule of public events to sectarian 
needs, it follows the best of our traditions. For it then 
respects the religious nature of our people and accom- 
modates the public service to their spiritual needs. 

“To hold that it may not, would be to find in the 
Constitution a requirement that the Government show 
a callous indifference to religious groups. That would be 
preferring those who believe in no religion over those 
who do believe. * * * We cannot read into the Bill of 
Rights such a philosophy of hostility to religion.” 
(Zorach v. Clauson, Apr. 28, 1952.) 

This statement of the Court was greeted as a welcome relief 
by those who have been terrified by the inroads of Godlessness 
into our national way of life. For many years, those who have 
been openly opposed to God and religion nave been waging a 
battle against the foundations of faith, and they have, to a large 
extent, won the day. 

America still faces the unsolved problem of the morai 
training of its young. On all sides we hear complaints that the 
younger generation is an unmanageable generation—-it wallows 
in crime and delinquency, it has no ideals, no moral code, no 
standards. There is, granted, a good amount of exaggeration 
in these complaints, but they are not entirely untrue. Quite 
the contrary, they ought to be expected. As people become 
less aad less interested in religious and moral standards, it only 
stands to reason that they will eventually give up that more 
acceptable manner of living that is supported by those 
standards. When the religious creed is cast aside, the moral 
code soon follows; when a man no longer believes in God, he 


eventually begins to act as if there were no God. And no 
other force has ever been able to replace the rejected Deity 
not fear of punishment, dread of public opinion, nor even 
love of country. When the true God has been cast aside, no 
faint image can take His place. 

There have been some solutions proposed toward alleviating 
these problems. Released time instruction has been one; the 
denominational school is another. It is interesting to consider 
the purpose of the religious school in American democracy. 
The question, we must note, is not, as some would phrase it, 
a question of “Catholic schools” and “public schools.” While 
Catholic education looms larger than others in this regard, it 
does not stand alone. Other religious groups foster their own 
denominational schools, and—what is most important in the 
democratic way of life—they do so because of the same basic 
principles as the Catholic populace. They do so because they 
have within them, the deep, personal conviction that education 
and religion cannot be treated in separate spheres 

The problem is a far deeper one than many people might 
suspect. It is not simply a matter of “doing things in a certain 
way.” Quite the contrary, we are faced here with a question 
concerning the basic interpretation of our American way of 
life. Beneath the outer layer of legal disputes or emotional 
disagreements, or even at times, of bigotry, we can put our 
finger on a gigantic struggle that is going on between two 
completely different ways of thinking. 

Fundamentally, as far as the basic principles are concerned, 
the struggle is between religion and irreligion; a way of faith 
versus secularism; God versus no-god. It is an attack upon 
the beliefs of all those who believe in God, and see Him 
as an important element in the democratic way of life. 

Traditionally, America has been a religious-minded people. 
This belief is something which pertains to the law of the land, 
reaching back to those scripture-like phrases of the Declara- 
tion of Independence: “We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain unalienable rights, that among these 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 
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Creation and Creator are words of deep implication. They 
give evidence of a grasp of reality among our forefathers 
that penetrated to the very depths of their being, and became 
so much a part of them, that it overflowed into their labor of 
organizing a new nation upon this earth. 

The denominational school, actually, exists as a living 
request that these religious ideals may not be cast aside. 
It is an alarming thing for the believer to realize that there 
are men and women in highly influential positions who 
believe that religion is not important, and that democracy 
can do very nicely without God. 

He realizes, of course, that there are many people who 
chose to place God and religion in the same class with old 
wives’ tales and savage superstitions. According to our 
democratic principles, they are entitled to such opinions. 
But the believer asks only that such an unwanted conclusion 
be not forced upon others who happen to disagree with it. 
The man of faith is thoroughly convinced that to separate 
religious tenets and American democracy is to be guilty of 
an error in fact. The American way of life took root in the 
heart of a Christian people; it was forraulated in terms that 
reflect those Christian principles. It was not a case of a 
Christian people who just happened, as it were, to fashion 
the American form of democracy. The connection between 
their faith and their form of life is far more intimate; the 
two are intertwined. 

This is why the believer fears this denial of religion, not 
only for the sake of religion, but for the sake of democracy 
as well. Can we hope that our democratic way of life will 
continue unhampered, if we throw aside this element of 
religious belief that was originally so basic a part of its ground- 
work? That is the precise question. 

Those American Christians who support a denominational 
school do not do so because they feel that the public school 
system is bad. It is not, by any means. But what they do fear, 
is the conspiracy of silence that has been built up around 
the public school system—a conspiracy of silence concerning 
God. Some will speak of it as a religious neutrality, but it is 
far more. As some would interpret our laws, the public school 
system would not only be indifferent to the differences 
between various religious groups; it would be indifferent to 
God Himself. 

In many respects, this can be seen in the pattern of many 
a modern university as it exists in some circles. The sacred 
name of God has almost become a dirty word. He must not 
be mentioned. There is really a double standard involved 
in this procedure. A teacher in a modern State-run university 
(or even high-school) may include anything whatsoever in 
his view of life; and under the shield of “academic freedom” 
he may teach it—provided, however, that what he sees does 
not include God. He may, it is true, teach the true worth of 
man and the democratic way of life, as far as he is able to 
without mentioning God. But he must work within this 
limitation. 

On the other hand, he may also teach atheism, communism 
and free love, and find defenders for his stand. Should anyone 
object, he will cry out “academic freedom,” and claim that 
he is being persecuted and unjustly deprived of his rights. 
But should the professor in the adjoining classroom see as 
an essential part of reality, the existence of God and the need 
of religion, he is forbidden to say so. The banner of academic 
freedom is run down, and that of separation of church and 
state unfurls in its place—spelling out, in reality, separation 
of state from God. 

There are those, therefore, who would not ask that our 
schools be turned into pulpits; but they do ask if God might 
not be given an equal chance on the campus and in the 
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classroom, if God might not have the right to be mentioned 
and defended along with free love and communism. 

As it can happen in practice, an agnostic may complain 
if a teacher in a public school mentions God; he has em- 
barassed his child. But is there not an equal right for the 
believer? If a teacher ridicules God and religion (either in 
an open manner or indirectly), can the devout Christian or 
Jewish parent not complain? Indeed American education 
will be in a sad state if one teacher may proclaim in the 
classroom that God is a myth and religion a fraud, and do 
so under the banner of “academic freedom,” while if a teacher 
openly indicates that God does exist and is important, he will 
be stopped by these defenders of freedom, who will cry out 
that he has broken the law of separation of church and state. 

These are the problems of the present age, the concerns 
of mothers and fathers, of teachers and ministers of religion, 
of all those who must look to the coming generation and its 
needs. As Dr. Edward McCrady, then president of the Univer- 
sity of the South at Sewanee, Tenn.—an Episcopalian insti- 
tution—remarked in 1955: “I ask no more for religion than 
I do for geography in the educational process; but I also ask 
for no less.” This is the mind of many another in this field. 
In these days when such matters as personal hygiene and table 
manners are taught in schools, without the children ever 
hearing religion seriously considered there, they almost in- 
variably will get the impression that religion, as Dr. McCrady 
expressed it, “isn’t important enough for the Government 
to bother to pay anyone to discuss it.” 

In such a situation, there is at least a tacit assumption that 
religion and God are unimportant or unreal. It is this that 
disturbs the man of faith. For him, religion is not simply 
a part of life, a hobby, as it were. It is an all-consuming truth. 
It is his answer to the problems of the age, to the question 
of low moral standards, of delinquency, of failure to respect 
authority. Religion is important to man, and it is important 
to American democracy. It was so from the beginning and 
has continued to be important for many centuries. 

Precisely because his faith is this ali-consuming truth, the 
believer realizes that it must come to influence the whole 
man and pervade his entire view of human life. And as such, 
it has an essential role to play in the educational system of 
a God-given democracy. 
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